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NEGRO HISTORY YEAR 


TART now to make your study of the Negro a year around 
effort. Do not wait until Negro History Week, beginning 
February 6, to direct attention to the study of the Negro. Do 

not think that you have done your duty by your children when you 
call in some spellbinder to work them up over nothing, for he knows 
nothing useful about the Negro or anything else. Do not wait until the 
middle of the year to throw together a number of discordant exer- 
cises which, showing no connection, will fail to impress your audience 
with the meaning of the occasion. Such exercises as are held, more- 
over, should be spontaneous rather than forced. The parts to be 
performed should grow out of what the students have studied and 
what they have learned from their efforts during the semester or the 
entire year. 

The work of every school should be so projected as to provide 
for either a prescribed or elective course in history as it has been 
influenced by the Negro. Where such provision cannot be made the 
teacher thus interested can do much to supplement the course in 
European and American history with texts which have been made 
available by the Associated Publishers, Incorporated, in cooperation 
with the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History. 
These books may serve as regular texts or supplementary works for 
studying history in all grades from the fifth grade through college. 
Books dealing with literature, art and drama are available also on 
these levels. Other texts covering the same ground and answering 
the same purposes have been brought out by other publishers for 
Benjamin Brawley, Arna Bontemps, and John Hope Franklin. 
There is no excuse today for the complainant who says that he does 
not offer such a course because he cannot find a suitable text. 

To help the rural schools with practically no library facilities with 
respect to the Negro the Associated Publishers will make available 
about the first of November a Negro History Week Kit. It will 
contain three well chosen recitations, three soul-stirring declamations, 
one play for children and sixteen pictures reflecting various epochs in 
the history of the Negro in the United States. The price will be 
the small sum of $2.00. 

In the preparation of anything serious some expense is always in- 
volved, especially during these days when the cost of labor and 
materials has increased in some places more than one hundred per 
cent. What the management is supplying is offered at cost, and it is 
earnestly hoped that the public will cooperate. The Negro History 
Week Posters outlining the procedure for this 24th annual celebra- 
tion will be available the first of November and will be distributed 
free of charge wherever proper use may be made of them in arousing 
interest in the study of the Negro in order that the race may not 
become a negligible factor in the thought of the world. 
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JOHN H. BURRUS AND HIS FAMILY 


of three boys, was born in 1848. 

His father’s farm was on the 
east fork of Stone’s River, near old 
Jefferson, between Nashville and 
Murfreesboro. Old Jefferson was 
once the county seat of Rutherford 
County and was carefully consid- 
ered as the possible site for the 
capital of Tennessee, 

John Burrus was born a slave, 
the son of a white man and a slave 
girl bought at auction. The slave 
girl became the mother of three 
children by the master—James D. 
Burrus, John J. Burrus, and Pres- 
ton Burrus. 

While the father evidently held 
the mother in unusually high es- 
teem, in the early days of her en- 
slavement she hated the white man 
who had bought her. She fell in love 
with a young slave on a neighbor- 
ing plantation, but the master for- 
bade his coming to the place. After 
years had passed and by the time 
young Preston was born, the slave 
became very fond of her ‘‘hus- 
band’’ and a strong bond of affee- 
tion existed between them. 

One day, shortly before the Civil 
War, Mr. Burrus, the father, 
started on an errand. He was later 
found dead in his buggy. A Mur- 
freesboro lawyer told the eldest son 


Joram H. BURRUS, the second 


JOHN H. BURRUS 


By Dwiant Witson 


James that his father had left his 
entire estate to his slave wife and 
children, but such rights were not 
granted slaves and the property 
went to a brother. Thus the small 
family became the slaves of the 
brother. 

Shortly after the Civil War be- 
gan, a certain Colonel Tappan, a 
relative of the master, took the 
mother and the three boys into the 
Cenfederate Army with him. She 
cooked and the boys acted as body 
servants to the officers. Strangely 
enough, they remained together all 
through the war, journeying 
through Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas and Arkansas, and return- 
ing to Nashville by the end of the 
war. 

It was the return to the old farm 
that had been their home that led 
the Burrus family to establish 
themselves in Nashville. At about 
this time the mother married the 
man she had loved in her first 
years of slavery, thus becoming 
Mrs. Brown. Unfortunately, her 
husband was vastly inferior to her, 
and she was never happy with him. 
He remained in the country and 
sometimes came to town to see her, 
at irregular intervals. 

Mrs. Brown took in a number of 
homeless young people, and was be- 


JAMES D. BURRUS 


loved by generations of Fisk stu- 
dents. One of the homeless young 
people whom she befriended was a 
little girl of ten, Susan Harris 
(Love), a member of the first class 
graduating from Fisk’s Normal 
Department, and for many years 
the head of the colored branch of 
the Tennessee School for the Blind. 

While Mrs. Brown cooked in a 
boarding house, her boys worked 
as waiters in Nashville hotels. 
James and John saved their money 
carefully, and in the fall of 1867 
both entered Fisk University in the 
same class. At that time there was 
very little work open to colored 
people except in domestic service, 
but very soon schools began to open 
and all three of the Burrus broth- 
ers became teachers in the summer 
time. This summer work of Fisk 
students was almost in the nature 
of evangelism. They saved Sunday 
school papers, books, and anything 
else that would be helpful in their 
schools. 

Long before James and John 
Burrus were preparing for school, 
John C. Calhoun made the rash 
statement that influenced their 
whole careers: ‘‘Show me a Negro 
who can solve a problem in Alge- 
bra or conjugate a Greek verb, and 

(Continued on page 15) 
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maica, a beautiful island in the 
West Indies, there is a people 
who have their own form of govern- 
ment and are comonly known as 
the Maroons. This right they gain- 
ed through a treaty they made 
with the British in 1739, thirty- 
seven years before the United 
States of America became a re- 
public. They had been fighting 
against the British ever since the 
latter captured the island from the 
Spanish in 1625, and fought, too, 
against the Spaniards. 

The treaty, one with fifteen 
clauses, gave them the right to— 

(a) ‘‘a perfect state of freedom 
and liberty’’; and 

(b) lands amounting to 2,500 
acres, 

These they got in exchange for— 

(a) ‘‘in ease this Island be in- 
vaded by any foreign enemy (they 
or their descendants) shall upon 
notice given, immediately repair to 
any place the Governor for the 
time being shall appoint. ... . and 
to submit to the orders of the com- 
mandant in chief (not a Cimarron) 
on that occasion’’. 

(b) ‘*That if any Negroes shall 
run away from their masters or 
owners and fall into (their) hands, 
they shall immediately be sent back 
to the Chief Magistrate of the next 
Parish where they are taken’’. 

(ec) That (they) shall eut, clean 
and keep open, large and conve- 
nient roads. 

The great fight that these people 
must have put up ean be gauged 
by the fact that the haughty Brit- 
ish, full of their expansionist pro- 
gramme for their Empire ‘‘on 
which the sun never sets’’, was 
willing to share control of the 
island with them, a mere handful 
of people. Much of this is due to 
their grit and love for freedom. 

Two persons stand out in this 
brilliant page of struggle for free- 
dom, one the tactful Captain Cud- 
joe and his brilliant woman-gen- 
eral, Nanny, who were fierce, cal- 


|: the remote highlands of Ja- 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MAROONS 


By Atvin T. HARPER 


culating and deceptive. Up to the 
present time Maroons’ belief still 
holds that Nanny had extraordi- 
nary powers, and it is said that her 
spirit infests their lands, and woe 
betide anyone who molests it. 

The story of Nanny is the story 
of the Maroons with the account 
narrowed down to a single woman, 
brave and witty. The story of the 
Maroons is like hers, one of intre- 
pidity, a struggle where courageous 
primitiveness matched civilized 
brain and brawn, and although it 
did not triumph overwhelmingly, 
it did not lose finally. To the pres- 
ent-day men and women, it seems 
strange that these rustic, semi-bar- 
barous people should have held out 
suecessfully against the more 
mechanized and adept at war Eng- 
lish fighters, more so, when it is re- 
membered how quickly other people 
of more or less this type were anni- 
hilated. 


What these people are like, their 
language, and description of thé 
places where they live, would help 
to understand them to some extent. 
They were tall, strong like people 
who lived near to nature, of noble 
carriage and had an air of posses- 
siveness and superiority. Though 
unlettered, they had more than a 
scholastic understanding of what 
freedom meant. They were devout 
worshippers at its shrine. Its 
sacred waters bathed not only their 
heads but their entire souls. They 
breathed and lived in freedom. 
Life without freedom was an un- 
bearable yoke. Death was more 
preferable than its loss. 


How these people had such a 
high regard for freedom, a regard 
which we, the much more civilized, 
have only started to value in its 
real worth since the recent mas- 
sacre of men, women and children 
in the cause of freedom, is a study 
deserving our deepest thought. 
They fought, they bled, they died, 
they sacrificed and planned so that 
they might be free. 
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Their struggles for freedom last- 
ed nearly two hundred years. When 
they were too tired and almost 
beaten, they sued temporarily for 
peace so that their wounds might 
be healed, their armaments re- 
paired, and their numbers in- 
creased. This struggle started first 
with the Spaniards, but the coming 
of the English thwarted them of 
complete victory, or else Jamaica 
would have been a Caribbean Isle 
ruled and run by ex-slaves, based 
on freedom, equality and the at- 
tending measure of opportunity, 
which primitive life could allow. 
Whether they would have survived 
the invasions of pirates is most 
problematic, but one thing is cer- 
tain they would not have surren- 
dered to the English as easily as 
the Spaniards did. 

Surrounded and nourished by 
Nature, they were vigorous, well 
developed and had that muscular 
beauty which has been theirs so 
abundantly. They moved with 
celerity yet with the litheness of a 
panther, and Nature gave their 
eyes qualities to match their tem- 
peraments—‘‘quick, wild and 
fiery’’. If their eyes were inclined 
to be red, this was due to con- 
tinuance of ancient African cere- 
monies far into the night. 

To make them on par with their 
would-be enslavers, Nature en- 
dowed them with super-sensitive 
hearing along with their piercing 
sight, gifts given only to those who 
live within Nature’s verdant deco- 
rations for a long time. With these 
gifts, they could see what their 
opponents covld not see, and see 
much further than they could see; 
they could also hear what their 
opponents could not hear, and hear 
from much farther distances than 
they. 

Their homes were founded in the 
most out-of-the-way mountainous 
parts, and were made of limestone 
and thatch in a manner that was 
a blending of Spanish and African 

(Continued on page 22 
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THE 


British Empire lying north 

of the United States of 
America, between the Atlantic and 
Pacific and projecting northward 
into the Arctic Ocean was once a 
haven for fugitive slaves from the 
United States, but because of its 
physical situation failed to hold 
these runaways after the Civil War 
in the United States. The area of 
Canada is 3,684,723 square miles 
and its population is about 10,000,- 
000. It embraces such territories 
as Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British 
Columbia, Yukon and the North- 
west Territories of Franklin, Kee- 
watin and Mackenzie. Its popula- 
tion is mainly of French and Brit- 
ish origin. The climate is very 
mueh like that of the northern 
United States but becomes much 
harsher toward the north where it 
is that of the frigid zone. Its plants 
and animals are determined ac- 
cordingly. Lumbering, agriculture, 
mineral production and fur-trad- 
ing engage most of the population. 
Canada was probably visited by 
Leif Eriesson about the year 1000 
A. D. John Cabot discovered it in 
1497. James G. Cartier touched 
there in 1534. In the meantime 
fishermen began to exploit the 
fisheries of New Foundland. Samuel 
Champlain sailed up the St. Law- 
rence in 1603, reached the Bay of 
Fundy the next year, participated 
in the settlement of Port Royal in 
Nova Scotia, and in 1608 began the 
settlement of Quebec. On the basis 
of these discoveries, explorations 
and settlements together with those 
of the Jesuit missionaries France 
claimed Canada, and Africans 
figured in small numbers among 


. ANADA, a dominion of the 


those who settled it. The French 


settlements, being mainly trading 
posts rather than solid communities 
organized on the basis of intensive 
agriculture, however, never showed 
much power of resistance. During 
the wars between France and Eng- 
land from 1689 to 1763 France lost 
Canada to the British. As a prov- 


NEGRO IN CANADA 


ince of Britain, Canada proved to 
be a menace to the thirteen Ameri- 
ean colonies striking for indepen- 
dence and also in 1812 in their 
second war with Great Britain. 
The Canadian affair of 1837 was 
another disturbing development, 
for Negro refugees in Canada 
fought in defence of Canadian 
soil. The outcome of the Civil War 
improved relations on this fron- 
tier. Since those years the relations 
of the United States and Canada 
have become amicable, so much so 
that Sir Wilfred Laurier, the pre- 
mier of Canada during Taft’s ad- 
ministration proposed terms of rec- 
iprocity to bring the two coun- 
tries closer together; but the Ca- 
nadian people, thinking that this 
might be a step to sever them from 
the British Empire, refused to 
ratify the measure. They opposed 
also the influx of Negroes from the 
United States and were not anxious 
to have them from the British Isles. 

A long chapter in the history of 
Canada, however, is its service as 
a place of refuge for fugitive slaves 
from the United States prior to 
1865. Canada once had slavery it- 
self but never of the sort developed 
in the tobacco, cotton and sugar 
areas of the United States and 
the West Indies. 

Negroes from Africa, or indirect- 
ly from that shore reached Canada 
during the earliest times. Negro 
slavery became customary in Can- 
ada when the territory belonged 
to the French. The first case of the 
introduction of a slave was in 1628, 
and the use of both Indians and 
Negroes as slaves is noted there- 
after until the country was taken 
over by the British in 1759-60. 
Under the operation of English 
law thereafter slavery continued 
and increased in volume. During 
the American Revolution the Brit- 
ish carried off to Canada a con- 
siderable number of slaves from 
the colonies. Some of these they 
emancipated and some they held in 
bondage. A number of loyalists 
moved into Canada with their 


slaves and there lived under the 
British flag. An act of the Cana- 
dian Parliament in 1790 encour- 
aged this influx of such persons 
specifying that they might bring 
their Negroes with them. 

Negroes became alive to the situ- 
ation that freedom had a chance 
in Canada. Some began to con- 
tend that they had never been 
slaves and had been kidnapped as 
did Manuel Allen who was sold to 
Thomas John Sullivan in 1797. 
The court decided the seller had 
no title to sell the Negro and it set 
him free. In 1797 the Canadian 
Parliament repealed the Act of 
1732 relating to the sale of Negroes 
and other hereditaments for debt 
in the American Plantations. Num- 
bers of Negroes thereafter began to 
leave their masters claiming that 
under the law they were free, and 
when arrested and imprisoned as 
fugitives Chief Justice Monk set 
them free on a writ of habeas cor- 
pus. His reason was that no law 
authorized the commitment of run- 
aways to jail as a punishment. The 
decision so alarmed the Canadian 
slaveholders that they petitioned 
the Canadian Parliament for a 
house of correction to enforce their 
rights with respect to slaves as pro- 
vided in the English law for serfs. 
In 1799 the Canadian Parliament 
passed an act authorizing houses 
of correction, but it made no refer- 
ence to slavery. Friends of free- 
dom contended again, then, that 
slavery no longer existed by the 
laws of the land. Other Negroes 
leaving the employ of their masters 
and imprisoned were also dis- 
charged. The effect of these de- 
cisions was to abolish slavery in 
fact, although it remained in 
theory. In 1829 the Secretary of 
State of the United States re- 


quested of the Canadian Govern- 


ment the delivery up of a slave, 
but the Canadian authorities re- 
fused the request on the ground 
Canada did not admit a slave to 
be a subject of property. 
(Continued on page 19) 
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THE CREOLE CASE 


come of a Virginia slave ro- 

mance. Madison Washington, 
a Negro held in bondage in Vir- 
ginia, contrived to escape to free- 
dom in Canada. There he found 
employment and enlarged his circle 
of friends, but he could not be 
happy. His employer, finding him 
so morose and dejected, inquired 
as to what was the trouble weighing 
so heavily on his mind. Thereupon 
he told*the inquirer of his promise 
to deliver from bondage his wife 
Eliza, whom he had left in Virginia. 
He had endeavored to earn the 
amount sufficient to purchase her 
freedom, but the low wages he was 
then receiving in Canada made 
that a far distant prospect. With 
the assistance of his friend, there- 
fore, Madison Washington planned 
to return to Virginia by the safest 
route possible and to deliver his 
wife in canada by way of the Un- 
derground Railroad. He provided 
himself with a heavy broadcloth 
coat and made on the inside of it 
narrow pockets in which he con- 
eealed thin steel saws to saw his 
way out of prison should he be 
apprehended and _ incarcerated. 
Then he set out for Virginia. 

He succeeded in reaching the 
plantation where Eliza was held, 
and hid himself about the place 
until nightfall when he approached 
some slaves frolicking at a corn- 
husking bee and learned that 
Eliza was still serving as the plan- 
tation cook where he had left her. 
He rushed on to the ‘‘Big House’’ 
and into the kitchen where he 
found his wife at work. She could 
not believe her eyes, and thinking 
that she was facing a ghost, she 
screamed and stirred the entire 
household. The owner with his as- 
sistants rushed in, overpowered 
Madison Washington, put him in 
chains and, after punishing him 
eruelly, sent him to the slave block 
in Richmond where he was sold to 
a dealer who took him and other 
slaves on the Creole, a coastwise 
vessel headed for New Orleans. 
Wise in his generation, Madison 
Washington pretended that he was 


Te Creole Case was the out- 


resigned to his fate, won the con- 
fidence of the crew, and after a 
few days out, his shackles were 
unloosed that he might serve as a 
trusty for the ship. This offered 
him the opportunity to go among 
the slaves in chains to teach them 
how to break their shackles, and 
at the appointed time at the sound 
of the gong to rush to the deck. 
There they would combine to over- 
power the crew, take charge of the 
ship, and direct it to a British port 
where they would be declared free. 
He had learned something about 
international law while in Canada. 
Every slave whom he approached 
with this plan proved true to the 
trust and the plan worked out in 
clock-like fashion. In the scuffle 
John R. Howell, a slave trader was 
killed, and Captain Gifford, the 
first mate and ten of the crew were 
wounded. They were secured in 
chains which the slaves had broken. 
On the way Madison Washington 
in charge prepared a great feast of 
rejoicing for those delivered from 
their bonds. Presiding at the head 
of the long table set for the feast, 
he was swept from his feet and lost 
control of himself when he saw 
Eliza descending the stairway to 
the dining salon. He could not 
realize how this could have de- 
veloped so fortunately. She also 
had been severely whipped by her 
owner and sold in Richmond and 
had been chained in another part 
of the ship for safe conduct to the 
deep South from which it was be- 
lieved a slave could never escape. 
These Negroes directed the vessel 
into the British port of Nassau in 
the Bahama Islands where they 
were declared free on the ground 
that a man by natural law has the 
right to kill his would-be enslaver ; 
and, according to the decision of 
Lord Mansfield, when a slave 
touches British soil he becomes 
free. 

The action of the British au- 
thorities inflamed the slave-holding 
mind, and the defenders of slavery 
in and out of Congress stormed 
and blustered. They declared that 
the Government of the United 


States would not tamely acquiesce 
in such a gross and oft-repeated 
invasion of its national rights. 
Barrow of Louisiana, declared 
‘*The property of the South is un- 
safe; and, if it is to be subjected 
to the plundering propensities of 
British officials, they might be com- 
pelled to fit out armaments and 
destroy Nassau and other nests of 
incendiaries and plunderers ad- 
jacent to our coast.’’ Calhoun de- 
nounced the case of the Creole one 
of the most atrocious and insulting 
outrages, an act of naked piracy. 
He called upon the Government to 
demand ‘‘the pirates’’ for punish- 
ment and he expected every man 
who had ‘‘an American heart to 
raise his voice and his arm against 
such tyrannical insolence and op- 
pression.’’ Preston, his colleague, 
considered the affair an infraction 
of international law and he did not 
believe that Great Britain wanted 
to conflict with the United States 
on such an untenable position. 
King of Alabama, still more bel- 
ligerent, declared that war would 
be inevitable, unless Great Britain 
retraced her steps. King and others 
also seized the occasion to denounce 
the Abolitionists. 

The pro-slavery Government of 
the United States through Secre- 
tary of State Webster informed 
the British that the Creole was on 
a lawful voyage carrying from one 
port of the United States to another 
‘*nersons bound to service belong- 
ing to American citizens, and recog- 
nized as property by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and in 
those states in which slavery exist- 
ed, that the slaves rose, murdered 
one man, and that the ‘mutineers 
and murderers’ took the vessel 
into a British port.’’ He called upon 
Great Britain to have the Nassau 
authorities do the ‘‘plain and ob- 
vious duty to assist in restoring to 
the master and the crew their ves- 
sel and to enable them to resume 
their voyage and take with them 
the ‘mutineers and murderers’ to 
their own country to answer for 

(Continued on page 18) 
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LINCOLN’S POLITICAL OPPOSITION IN 1364 


HE spectacle of an intra- 
party cleavage during an 
election season is not novel 
in American history. Three of the 
more conspicuous manifestations of 
virulent intraparty warfare in a 
presidential year are to be found 
during the administrations of 
Abraham Lineoln, Andrew John- 
son and William Howard Taft. 
The Democratic schism of 1948 
may be classified in this panorama 
of our political past, but it is too 
soon to be categorical. This article 
will endeavor to chronicle the 
significant highlights of the strug- 
gle of the Radicals to prevent the 
renomination of Lincoln in 1864. 
By the middle of Lincoln’s first 
term, influential leaders, radical as 
well as conservative, had generally 
come to the conclusion that Lincoln 
would have to be superseded by a 
more dynamic candidate in 1864. 
As early as March, 1863 Richard 
Henry Dana had written to our 
Minister to England, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, of the dearth of appeal 
and esteem of the incumbent of 
the White House: ‘‘ As to the poli- 
tics of Washington, the most strik- 
ing thing is the absence of personal 
loyalty to the President. It does 
not exist. He has no admirers, no 
enthusiastic supporters, none to bet 
on his head. If a Republican con- 
vention were to be held tomorrow, 
he would not get the vote of a 
state. ..’’ In fact, a coterie of out- 
standing potentates, including 
Henry Wilson, Roscoe Conkling, 
John Austin Stevens, Jay Cooke, 
Andrew Johnson and Hannibal 
Hamblin, had responded to an ur- 
gent call for a meeting to chart the 
course for the nomination of Sal- 
mon P. Chase. This furtive meet- 
ing was held in Washington on 
December 9, 1863. Sundry instan- 
ces of this type could be cited to 
reveal the growing opposition to 
the measures of Lincoln’s adminis- 
tration prior to 1864. 
The intense hostility of the Radi- 
cals to Lineoln’s policies of Recon- 
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struction and his refusal to remove 
the conservatives from the army 
and the Cabinet provided the spark 
for great conflagrations in 1864. 
Would the Radicals be able to se- 
lect a palatable candidate to re- 
place the so-called ‘‘impotent’’ 
President? The searchings and 
strivings of the disaffected groups 
for a personage of correct political 
outlook form a fascinating saga in 
our political history. 

Salmon P, Chase loomed large as 
a potential candidate in 1863. He 
had proven himself competent in 
the difficult task of managing the 
finances of the distraught country. 
But, even more important, he ex- 
pounded the views of the Radicals 
that the policies of Lincoln were 
not calculated to effectuate a 
speedy victory over the South. 
There seemed to be no doubt that 
he would be receptive to any over- 
tures which might be made by dis- 
sident elements of the Republican 
party. Chase’s propensity for the 
Presidency was unshakeable. The 
late J. F. Rhodes, in commenting 
on a letter of Chase, stated that 
**Tt needed no acute judgment to 
detect the lurking ambition in his 
letter of apparent self-effacement 
to his son-in-law, ex-Governor 
Sprague.’’ In the letter referred 
to, Chase had expressed his thought 
that a person with different quali- 
ties than those of Lincoln would 
be needed for the next four years 
and that he did not desire to be 
regarded as possessed of those in- 
effable qualities. 

Lincoln had long been aware of 
Chase’s quest for the Presidency. 
In October of 1863 he had con- 
fided thus his feeling to one of his 
trusted advisers, John Hay, ‘‘T 
have determined to shut my eyes, 
as far as possible, to everything of 
the sort. Mr. Chase makes a good 
Secretary, and I shall keep him 
where he is. If he becomes Presi- 
dent, all right. I hope we may 
never have a worse man...... nbs 


the limelight of national publicity 
with the publication of the ‘‘Pom- 
eroy Cireular’’ in February, 1864. 
During January of 1864 a dis- 
gruntled committee of prominent 
citizens, Senators, and Represen- 
tatives was organized with the 
avowed intention of engineering 
the nomination of Chase on the 
Republican ticket. After obtaining 
the qualified imprimatur of Chase 
as to his availability, they submit- 
ted the circular for the purpose of 
allowing the electorate to consider 
his superior virtues. 

Senator Pomeroy and the self- 
styled ‘‘Committee of Prominent 
Senators, Representatives and Citi- 
zens’? decided in February to 
launch an audacious program con- 
cocted to assemble under this ban- 
ner a cohesive rebellious phalanx. 
The ‘‘ Pomeroy Cireular,’’ the prod- 
uct of the labors of Sumner, 
Stevens, Wade, Davis and others, 
had as its salient characteristic the 
vilification of the whole course of 
Linecoln’s leadership and the en- 
hancement of Chase’s popularity 
as the leading contender for the 
Presidential nomination. Five ab- 
stract themes were developed in 
the ‘‘Pomeroy Cireular’’: (1) If 
Lincoln’s reelection could not be as- 
sured because of the political com- 
binations arrayed against him; (2) 
If Lincoln were reelected, his see- 
ond term would surpass the first 
in terms of unconstitutional usur- 
pation and downright treachery ; 
(3) A second term would consti- 
tute a serious menace to Republican 
institutions because of the addi- 
tional power and authority the 
President would assume; (4) 
Chase would guarantee an admin- 
istration of economy and purity, 
free from the tyranny of Lincoln 
and (5) The strength of the Chase 
unorganized movement required 
only systematic effort to gain suc- 
cess in November. 

Chase did not think that the 
publication of the ‘‘Pomeroy Cir- 
eular’’ would be propitious. He 
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had consistently sought to conceal 
his predilections from the elec- 
torate, perhaps because he did not 
consider it proper to reflect too 
tartly on the capactities of his il- 
lustrious mentor. In his letters he 
had implored the sachems of the 
Republican machine of Ohio to 
select a pledged delegation for him 
at the Republican National Con- 
vention, but he had not been un- 
duly vindictive in his animadver- 
sions vis-a-vis Lincoln. After the 
publication of the circular, he 
wrote to Lincoln disavowing any 
complicity in the formulation of 
the caustic document. 


Yet the bitter diatribes and evil 
machinations of the insurgent ele- 
ments were not instrumental in 
furthering the prospects of Chase. 
Two days after the circular ap- 
peared, the Republican National 
Committee endorsed the renomi- 
nation of Lincoln by a vote of four 
to one. Shortly thereafter, the Re- 
publican members of the Ohio and 
Indiana legislatures went on record 
as favoring the renomination of 
Lincoln. These expressions of senti- 
ment in his own state of Ohio final- 
ly induced Chase to withdraw from 
the turbulent campaign. But Lin- 
coln would still have to endure 
the enmity of the Fremont faction. 

Though realizing the inevitabili- 
ty of Lincoln’s victory at Balti- 
more in June, a relentless faction 
of desperate, irreconcilable Radi- 
cals schemed to stem the tide of 
the regular party organization. 
This Radical group, as Nicolay and 
Hay have pointed out, made op- 
position to Lincoln the sine qua 
non of their very existence. 


They held a multitude of infor- 
mal consultations culminating in the 
issuance of a series of notices for 
a mass Convention to convene in 
Cleveland, Ohio on the thirty-first 
of May, a week before the sched- 
uled date of the Republican Con- 
vention. The centers of this dis- 
affection were mainly confined to 
the metropolitan areas of St. Louis 
and New York. A St. Louis club 
of inveterate Fremont backers 
joined with the Central Fremont 
Club of New York in clamoring 
for the formation of a pro-Fremont 


stampede at the Cleveland junta. 
These factious cliques were imbued 
with highly emotional overtones in 
their disquisitions on slavery and 
Reconstruction. For instance, they 
were unduly scathing in their de- 
nunciation of ‘‘the imbecile and 
vacillating policy of the present 
Administration in the conduct of 
the war, ... .its treachery to jus- 
tice, freedom and genuine demo- 
eratic principles in its plan of re- 
construction, whereby the honor 
and dignity of the nation have 
been sacrificed to conciliate the 
still existing and arrogant slave 
power, and to further the ends of 
an unscrupulous partisan ambi- 
tion.’’ Still more, they were in- 
sisting that the government act 
with dispatch in bringing about 
‘‘the immediate extinction of slav- 
ery throughout the whole United 
States by Congressional action, the 
absolute equality of all men before 
the law, and a vigorous execution 
of the laws confiscating the prop- 
erty of rebels.’’ Among the people 
signing this strong brochure were 
the Rev. Dr. George B. Cheever, 
Louis Robinson, and the ubiquitous 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Miss 
Stanton was so elated by the action 
of the committee as to believe it 
had raised politics to the pedestal 
of a holy crusade for religious 
morality. 

The People’s Committee of St. 
Louis also issued a summons for 
the assembling of the Convention. 
The cireular of this committee, 
outlining the major grievances 
against Lincoln, was signed by B. 
Gratz Brown of Missouri, though 
the general formulators were, on 
the whole, the more vehement Ger- 
man radicals of St. Louis. Wendell 
Phillips and Frederick Douglass 
were highly ecstatic in their ac- 
quiescence in the general purposes 
of the movement. Phillips evinced 
his enthusiasm to such an extent 
that he drew up the inflammatory 
bill of particulars for the renegade 
clique at the Convention. In his 
indictment, Phillips called for the 
abolition of the institution of slav- 
ery and the nomination of a pa- 
triotic, statesmanlike citizen for 
President. But some of the more 
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intrepid crusaders among the for- 
mer abolitionists, including William 
Lloyd Garrison, Oliver Johnson 
and Owen Lovejoy, remained stead- 
fast in their loyalty to Lincoln. 
They refused to give the weight of 
their moral stature to the malcon- 
tents. 

Three hundred fifty delegates 
responded to the entreaties of the 
Radicals and assembled for the 
task of nominating either Fremont 
or Grant or possibly Chase for the 
Presidency. Grant’s candidacy had 
been given great impetus by a 
group of fervent admirers in New 
York. At a New York rally to 
celebrate his martial achievements 
in the field, the heralding of Grant 
as a desirable candidate evoked 
unswerving fidelity. Chase might 
yet be prevailed upon to accept 
the terms of the Radicals and be- 
come their standard bearer. Fre- 
mont seemed to be riding on the 
erest of the wave when the Con- 
vention chairman called the dele- 
gates to order. 

The party satraps and leaders 
were conspicuous by their absence 
from the Cleveland gathering. 
After some bickering between the 
followers of Grant and Fremont, 
the delegates decided to choose 
General Fremont and John Coch- 
rane (of later Tammany fame), 
respectively, for President and 
Vice-President. Chase refused to 
allow himself to be considered at 
Cleveland, although there is cogent 
evidence he might have commanded 
the largest slate of delegates. 

The platform of the Cleveland 
Convention embodied eight cardi- 
nal planks and several minor ones. 
These planks may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: (1) preserva- 
tion of the Union at all costs; (2) 
suppression of the rebellion by 
force; (3) a constitutional amend- 
ment to abolish slavery; (4) a re- 
affirmation of the Monroe Doctrine ; 
(5) a single term for the Presi- 
dent; (6) a direct vote for the 
President and Vice-President; (7) 
reconstruction policies to be de- 
termined by Congress and (8) dis- 
tribution of confiscated rebel lands 
to Union soldiers. 

Fremont’s nomination never 
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caused Lincoln and his associates 
any real concern and anxiety. 
When told of the happenings at 
Cleveland, Lincoln made good use 
of his knowledge by referring to 
a verse from Samuel: ‘‘ And every- 
one was in distress, and everyone 
was in debt, and everyone that was 
discontented gathered themselves 
unto him; and he became a captain 
over them, and there with him 
four hundred men.’’ John Hay, 
Zechariah Chandler and General 
Palmer were among many who dis- 
counted the ramifications of the 
Cleveland Convention. General 
Fremont himself left the door open 
for future unity within the Repub- 
lican Party in his letter of accept- 
ance. 

The Republican National Con- 
vention met at the Front Street 
Theatre in Baltimore on the 
seventh and eighth of June, 1864. 
The call for the Convention avoid- 
ed the conventional nomenclature 
of the party and substituted the 
all-embracing term of Union 
Party ; an effort to secure adherents 


from heterogeneous grouping of 
political society. 

The Radicals were resigned to 
the fate of accepting Lincoln at 


Baltimore. They were, however, 
successful in having some of their 
principles incorporated in the plat- 
form of the Union Party. All in 
all, the platform bore a distinctly 
Radical tinge. The third plank, in 
particular, made the basic issue of 
the campaign the manumission of 
all the slaves by the Federal gov- 
ernment, aside from the more obvi- 
ous question of the preservation of 
the Union. In view of later devel- 
opments, it is interesting to note 
that the platform called for a lib- 
eral policy of foreign immigration. 

The Convention nominated Lin- 
eoln by acclamation and Andrew 
Johnson as his running mate. [in- 
eoln’s insistence on Johnson was 
intended to placate the War Demo- 
crats who were in a position to 
wield immeasurable influence in 
the ensuing campaign. Hannibal 
Hamlin, Vice-President during 
Lincoln’s first term, was not ap- 
prised of Lincoln’s proclivities re- 
garding his renomination until the 


year of his death in 1889. The 
animus of the intransigent Radical 
cohorts did not elude Lincoln in 
the least. He was still to encounter 
much political opposition. 

The Wade-Davis fiasco brought 
to the fore the wave of political un- 
rest and discontent in the interim 
between the nomination and the 
election. The Wade-Davis bill was 
introduced in the Congress in Feb- 
ruary, 1864. It provided for the 
appointment of provisional gover- 
nors in all the rebellious states. 
After the states had been pacified 
to the extent of adherence to the 
Constitution and laws of the 
United States; the white male citi- 
zens of the states were to be regis- 
tered in official rolls. When a ma- 
jority of the people of any state 
had taken an oath of allegiance, 
they were to be permitted to elect 
delegates to a Convention for the 
purpose of formulating a constitu- 
tional scheme of government. Three 
provisions were required to be in- 
serted in the Constitution drawn 
up: (1) Civil and military officers 
of the Confederacy (only of major 
rank) to be barred from exercising 
the franchise or undertaking the 
duties of legislator or governor; 
(2) slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude to be prohibited and (3) all 
Confederate debts to be repudi- 
ated. The bill also outlawed slav- 
ery and deprived some civil and 
military officers of the Confederacy 
of the rights of American citizen- 
ship. The bill passed the House of 
Representatives on the fourth of 
May and the Senate on the second 
of July after a conference report. 
It delivered a coup de grace to a 
surprised Lincoln. 

On the fourth of July, the sched- 
uled date of adjournment for Con- 
gress, the Wade-Davis bill reached 
the President’s desk. After pre- 
senting the ticklish matter to his 
Cabinet, Lincoln decided not to 
sign the bill, which was patently 
antithetical to his embryonic pro- 
gram of reconstruction, especially 
in regard to the abolition of slav- 
ery. The pocket veto and the Presi- 
dent’s explanation of July 8 
stirred his opponents to the heights 


.of dismay and indignation. 


On August 5, 1864, the New 
York Tribune published the bitter- 
ly satirical Wade-Davis Manifesto. 
The authors of this tract knew no 
restraints in their castigation of 
Lincoln. They aecused him of 
usurping the legislative authority 
of Congress, and intimated that he 
sought to mollify the South in or- 
der to gain their electoral votes. 
They were emphatic in maintain- 
ing that the reconstruction policies 
of the President were ultra vires 
without the approbation of the 
Congress. But the calculations of 
these radical coadjutors were des- 
tined to be futile. 

The clandestine conclave of 
twenty Radical leaders, including 
Horace Greeley and Henry Winter 
Davis, at the New York residence 
of David Dudley Field, in the mid- 
dle of August 1864, may be con- 
sidered the last serious demonstra- 
tion of political opposition before 
the pendulum swung in Lincoln’s 
favor following an avalanche of 
military victories in September. 
After analyzing the direful predic- 
tions presaging his probable de- 
feat, Lincoln sank to the nadir of 
melancholy during the latter part 
of August. On August 23, 1864, 
Lincoln jotted down the following 
note in his diary: ‘‘This morning, 
as for some days past, it seems ex- 
ceedingly probable that this Ad- 
ministration will not be reelected. 
Then it will be my duty so to co- 
operate with the President-elect as 
to save the Union between the elec- 
tion and the inauguration; as he 
will have secured his election on 
such ground that he cannot pos- 
sibly save it afterwards.’’ 

The Democratic Party had, in 
the meanwhile, selected Gen. 
George Brinton McClellan and 
George H. Pendleton as their 
standard bearers.. The platform 
yielded to the peace-at-any-price 
votaries of whom Clement L. Val- 
landigham was most conspicuous. 
McClellan’s rejection of the peace 
plank, coupled with Union army 
victories and Fremont’s withdraw- 
al from the race in September, 
foreclosed any possibility of Dem- 
ocratic triumph. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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“THE ATTITUDE OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 
TOWARD THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT” 


The Fourteenth Amendment to 
the United States Constitution 
which was proposed June 16, 1866, 
and whose purpose was to afford 
protection to citizens of the said 
country, states: 

All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens 
of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside. No State 
shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the 
United States nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws. 

This amendment, as was worded, 
met much opposition from the 
Southern states. The above stated 
section of this amendment affords 
protection to the black man as well 
as to the white in citizenship. The 
privileges which had been denied 
the blacks were now being given 
by the proclamation of the Federal 
Government which the states 
thought was unjust and usurping 
their powers. 

Therefore, since they opposed 
the amendment, what were their 
objections? The attitudes were 
shown through action of their re- 
spective legislatures. 


TENNESSEE’S ATTITUDE 


During the late spring and early 
summer of 1866, anumber of events 
oceurred in Washington which 
prompted Brownlow, the governor 
of Tennessee, to take positive action 
toward securing the readmission of 
the state. On April 30, the joint 
committee on reconstruction re- 
ported a bill to Congress providing 
that whenever a ‘‘rebel’’ state had 
ratified the proposed Fourteenth 


*Mr. Anderson is connected with the 
Department of History of the West Vir- 
ginia State College. 
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Amendment, and it had become a 
part of the Constitution, the state 
should be entitled to representation 
in Congress. This measure was 
postponed and failed in the end 
but it aroused sufficient interest in 
Tennessee to cause radicals in that 
state to urge that the legislature, 
instead of adjourning ‘‘sine die,’’ 
should merely take a recess so as to 
be ready to ratify the amendment 
immediately upon its adoption by 
Congress.” This proposal received 
support in Congress. On May 10, 
John Bingham, speaking in the 
House on the proposed amendment, 
expressed the hope that Tennessee 
would be the first state to ratify it. 

After the Amendment was 
adopted by Congress, forty mem- 
bers of that body addressed a letter 
to the Governor asking him to con- 
vene the legislature for the purpose 
of ratifying the new amendment.’ 

Influenced by the desire to be the 
first state to return to the Union, 
Governor Brownlow issued a proc- 
lamation, on June 19, calling the 
legislature to meet in extra session, 
on July 4, for the purpose of con- 
sidering action upon the new 
amendment.* 

There followed a slight opposi- 
tion to the amendment by some 
who said: 

The whole people of the State 
are not ready to accept the perfect 
social and political equality of the 
blacks with them. They are not pre- 
pared to admit the Negro to the 
jury box, to the ballot-box, to in- 
discriminate mingling in the social 
cirele at church, theatres, and 
other places of public gathering. 
Henceforth, they are not willing to 
accept the amendment. 

Colonel W. N. Bilbo said in a 
speech in the State House, June 4, 
1867 : 


1Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., Ist sess., p. 
2287. 

2Nashville Dispatch, June 17, 1866. 

3Tbid. 

4Proclamation Book, p. 53. 


Do the freedman’s local and so- 
cial qualifications disqualify him 
for freedom? He never had a home, 
a country, a language, a religion or 
God but ours, and he has not the 
most distant conception of other in- 
stitutions, laws or governments; he 
has no relatives, friends or ac- 
quaintances besides those who 
dwell among us. All he is or can 
hope to be, is American. Therefore, 
he commences his career of citizen- 
ship with some advantages far su- 
perior to those of the foreigner. He 
has made and will ever make a 
more submissive citizen than the 
Anglo-Saxon, because by nature he 
is less ambitious, less restless, less 
avaricious or revolting. 

Let us at once remove every plea 
of injustice; let us concede where 
it is hopeless to resist; let us not 
again repulse the sibylline prophet- 
ess, for she may increase in her 
extortion for our future safety and 
happiness. 

But in spite of that, the House 
met on July 5, with forty-nine 
members present. As this was not 
a quorum, no business could be 
transacted. It was a well known 
fact that an open filibuster was in 
progress, the purpose of which was 
to secure the defeat of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

On July 16, the House, upon mo- 
tion of S. M. Arnall, declared that 
in order to constitute a quorum it 
would require only two-thirds of 
the remaining members ‘‘ provided 
a majority of the whole number of 
a full house remain.’’ On the 19th 
of July, votes were taken, when 
forty-three voted for, and eleven 
against the Amendment. On July 
20, the Governor wired John W. 
Forney, the Clerk of the United 
States Senate that ‘‘We have rati- 
fied the Constitutional Amend- 
ment.’’> Being the first state to do 
so, its representatives were per- 
mitted to take their seats in Con- 


gress. 


5Nashville Dispatch, July 26, 1866. 
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ATTITUDE OF ALABAMA 


In the fall of 1866 the proposed 
Fourteenth Amendment was sub- 
mitted to the legislature. There 
was no longer any belief that fur- 
ther yielding would do any good; 
the more the people gave the more 
was asked. State Senator E. A. 
Powell wrote to John W. Forney 
that the people would do nothing 
about the Fourteenth Amendment 
because they were convinced that 
any action would be useless. Con- 
dition after condition had been im- 
posed and had been absolved; 
slavery had been abolished, seces- 
sion acknowledged a failure, and 
the war debt repudiated by the 
Convention; the legislature had 
ratified the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, had secured the Negro in all 
the rights of property and person; 
and after all the state was no near- 
er to the restoration. This was the 
view of nearly all the newspapers 
of the state, and in this way they 
represented popular opinion. They 
were intensely irritated by the fact 
that although they had made so 
many concessions, still they were 
excluded from representation in 
Congress and were heavily and un- 
justly taxed for instance.” More- 
over, they were opposed to the 
Amendment because it branded 
their best men as traitors.® 

John Forsyth, in the Mobile 
Register, said: ‘‘It is one thing to 
be oppressed, wronged, and out- 
raged by overwhelming force. It is 
quite another to submit to volun- 
tary abasement ‘by adopting the 
Fourteenth Amendment.’ It should 
be rejected because it would dis- 
franchise the very best of the re- 
spectable whites, the beloved lead- 
ers of the race.’’ Many ultra 
‘‘ynion’’ men in north Alabama 
opposed the Amendment for three 
reasons : 

1. They thought it would disfran- 
chise the leaders, the great mass 
of the white people would still 
ve allowed to vote, especially 
those who had not held civil 
office during the war; 


6McPherson’s Scrap-book, ‘‘ Fourteenth 
Amend.’’, pp. 33, 34. 
7The Cotton Tax. 
8Ku Klux Rept., Ala. Test., p. 226. 


2. Some of these ‘‘union’’ men 
had been ardent secessionists at 
the beginning and thus com- 
promised themselves, or had 
been elected to the legislature 
or to some ‘‘bomb-proof’’ office 
during the war—as ‘‘obstruc- 
tionists,’’ they claimed — and 
the proposed amendment would 
disfranchise them along with 
the Confederate leaders ; 

3. This class as a rule disliked the 
Negro and never wanted Negro 
suffrage if it were possible to se- 
eure the overthrow of existing 
institutions without it.® 

By most persons the question of 
Negro political rights was consid- 
ered to belong to the state and was 
not a matter for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to regulate. ‘‘Loyalists,’’ 
as well as ‘‘rebels’’ were afraid to 
leave Negro affairs to the regula- 
tion of Congress. In his annual 
message to the legislature, in No- 
vember, 1866, Governor Patton ad- 
vised the legislature not to ratify 
the Fourteenth Amendment, on the 
ground that it could do no good 

and might do harm. It involved a 

creation of a penalty after the act. 

On this point, he said that it was 

an ‘‘ex-post facto’’ law, and con- 

trary to the whole spirit of modern 
civilization; ratification of the 

Amendment could not accomplish 

any good to the country and might 

bring upon it irretrievable disas- 
ter.1° 

Under the circumstances, the 
legislature refused to consider the 

Amendment. But the Governor, 

during the next few weeks, was 

induced by various considerations 
to recommend the ratification, and 
on December 7, 1866, he sent a spe- 
cial message stating that there was 
a purpose on the part of those who 
controlled the national legislature 
to enforce their own terms of resto- 
ration at all hazards, and that their 
measure would immeasurably aug- 
ment the distress already existing 
and inaugurate endless confusion. 

‘‘The cardinal principle of restora- 

tion seemed to be,’’ he said, ‘‘fa- 


9McPherson’s Serap-book, pp. 39, 55, 


56. 

10Governor’s Message, Nov. 12, 1866, 
in House Journal (1866-67), p. 35; N. Y. 
Tribune, Nov. 19, 1866, Annual Cyclop. 
(1866), pp. 11, 12. 
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vorable action on the Fourteenth 
Amendment.’’ Upon this principle, 
he was opposed to it. Yet necessity 
must rule. So now he recommended 
reconsideration. If they should 
ratify and restoration should fol- 
low, they might trust time and 
their representatives to mitigate its 
harshness. If they should ratify 
and admission should be delayed, it 
would serve as a warning to other 
states and thus prevent the neces- 
sary number for ratification.“ 
The message created excitement 
in the legislature and the chances 
were favorable for ratification ; but 
ex-Governor Parsons, who was in 
the North, advised against it. He 
thought that the Northern people 
would support the President in the 
matter. The legislature refused to 
ratify by a vote of 27 to 2 in the 
Senate and 69 to 8 in the House.” 


GeorGiA’s ATTITUDE 


In the first legislature under the 
reconstruction Constitution, three 
Negroes were elected to the Senate 
and twenty-nine to the House. 
During the campaign, supporters 
of the Constitution like Joseph E. 
Brown maintained that Negroes 
were not eligible to office by virtue 
of the new measure.'* The Conserva- 
tives in both Houses from the very 
first, looked for an opportunity to 
eliminate the black brothers from 
their midst. Some of the Republi- 
cans entertained conservative sen- 
timents and principles but support- 
ed reconstruction simply in order 
io hasten the liberation of the state 
from Congressional interference.™ 
Negro ‘‘rule,’’ to the Conservatives 
was obnoxious. Negro rule, so far 
as it consisted in Negro suffrage, 
was established by the Constitution. 
But Negro office-holding was not 
expressly stipulated. As early as 
July 25, 1868, the question, wheth- 
er Negroes were eligible to the 
legislature, was raised in the state 
senate.'5 


11House Journal (1866-67), p. 198. 

12MecPherson, p. 194; McePherson’s 
Serap-book, p. 55; N. Y. Times, Jan. 23, 
1867. 

13House Journal, 1868, p. 97. 

14Avery, History of Ga., p. 385. 

15Senate Journal, 1868, p. 84. 
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Dr. Hugh Morris Gloster’s new 
book, Negro Voices in American 
Fiction, recently released by the 
University of North Carolina Press, 
is perhaps the first attempt at a 
really comprehensive survey-analy- 
sis of the contribution Negro au- 
thors, roughly from Charles W. 
Chesnutt to Richard Wright, have 
made to American fiction, and of 
the constantly-shifting social back- 
grounds out of which the writings 
themselves have sprung. In depth, 
variety, and inclusiveness as in the 
facility for presenting factual data 
in prose that is both lucid and 
beautiful, the book surpasses by far 
such a piece of work, for example, 
as Sterling Brown’s The Negro in 
American Fiction (1937), which 
attempts something of the same 
thing on a less ambitious scale. Dr. 
Gloster, committed to the view that 
Negro fiction is part and parcel of 
the great bulk of American fiction, 
writes in the preface to his book 
that ‘‘while frequently influenced 
by racial temper and minority- 
group emphasis, the fiction of Ne- 
groes nevertheless reflects the plan- 
tation tradition, Nordicism, realism, 
Naturalism, primitivism, Freudian- 
ism, regionalism, proletarianism 
and other movements in American 
literature.’’ The approach is sim- 
ple and direct, for the author, re- 
fusing to be governed by a specific 
theory or any combination of them, 
has proceeded on the assumption 
that the Negro writer of fiction can 
tell his own story more accurately 
and more effectively than profes- 
sional writers can tell it for him. 
Negro Voices in American Fic- 
tion is laid out in chapters, seven 
in all, and the subtopics are de- 
voted to a variety of themes ger- 
mane to any serious study of the 
trends in Negro fiction since the 
Civil War—the tragic mulatto, 
southern realism, the Van Vechten 
vogue, proletarianism, and folk 


*Mr. Parker is connected with State 
Teachers College, Fayetteville, North 
Carolina. 


THE EMERGENCE OF NEGRO FICTION 


By JoHn W. ParKer* 


realism. In the opening chapters 
Dr. Gloster presents a socio-cul- 
tural analysis of the plantation 
tradition dominated as it was by 
the nostalgic romances of Thomas 
Nelson Page and Thomas Dixon, 
and recounts the historical signifi- 
vance of Clotel, or the President’s 
Daughter (1853), by William 
Wells Brown,: the first American 
Negro to see his novel come from 
the press. Although as individuals 
both Dunbar and Chesnutt gained 
considerable reputation as writers 
of fiction, and although each of 
them together with Johnson and 
DuBois exerted a noticeable influ- 
ence upon the Negro Renaissance 
of the 1920’s, it is clear that so far 
as the development of Negro fiction 
is concerned, theirs was more of a 
collective than an individual sig- 
nificance. 

In the chapters concerned with 
the Negro Literary Renaissance the 
author shows how such forces as 
World War I, the Garvey move- 
ment, increased interest in those 
Negro authors by white publishers 
(especially those in New York) 
and, of course, Harlem combined to 
set in motion a literary movement 
characterized sometimes by a jazz- 
mad spirit of abandon, and some- 
times by an attitude of revolt and 
self-revelation. The spirit of in- 
dependence on the part of the 
younger group of Negro writers 
Langston Hughes summarized in 
1926 in forthright language: 

‘*We younger Negre artists who 
create now intend to express our 
individual dark-skinned selves 
without fear or shame. If the white 
people are pleased we are glad. If 
they are not, it doesn’t matter. We 
know we are beautiful and ugly 
If colored people are 
pleased, we are glad. If they are 
not, their displeasure doesn’t mat- 
ter either. We build our temples 
for tomorrow, strong as we know 
them, and we stand on top of the 
mountain, free within ourselves.’’ 

As Dr. Gloster has observed, the 
‘*Roaring Twenties,’’ the most pro- 
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lifie period in the history of Negro 
fiction, witnessed the publication 
of Jean Toomer’s Cane and Carl 
Van Vechten’s realistic Nigger 
Heaven, which mirrors the upper 
Manhattan Negro as simply ‘‘run- 
nin’ wild,’’ as trying to out Har- 
lem Harlem. By the late 1920’s, 
however, as a result of the depres- 
sion and other forces it was clear 
that the new impulse in Negro lit- 
erature had about spent itself; and 
the depression era which followed 
was characterized by historical, so- 
ciological, realistic and proletarian 
influences. Richard Wright and 
Langston Hughes were precursors 
of the proletarian spirit in their 
writings and Zora Neale Hurston 
employed folklore as a basis for her 
fictional endeavors. The broadened 
social vision resulting from the de- 
pression era intensified the Negro 
writer’s concern about the masses 
as well as the Harlem dweller and 
the ‘‘Talented Tenth,’’ and clari- 
fied the fact that the so-called Ne- 
gro problem was but one aspect of 
the problem of minority groups 
throughout the world. 

In the final pages of the book, 
Dr. Gloster makes clear the inevi- 
table conflict which arises out of 
the Negro writer of fiction’s en- 
deavor to satisfy two audiences— 
one Negro and the other white. If, 
as too many have done, he writes 
of the black man as an exotic and 
improvident character interested 
primarily in the pleasures of the 
hour, he is likely to be cast off by 
the Negro group; but if, in pursuit 
of truth, he pictures Negroes as 
American citizens no better and no 
worse than the others, it is likely 
that his output will not impress 
sales-minded publishers, and his 
manuscripts will accumulate in the 
desk drawer. Since, like others, 
Negro authors write for publica- 
tion, the tastes of the buying public 
lave sometimes conditioned the 
selection and the treatment of their 
themes. One approach to the prob- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Opportunity Denied 


In all our talk about equal op- 
portunity for all we cannot be 
sincere when so many children re- 
turning to school will go to poorly 
equipped and ramshackle buildings 
with underpaid and consequently 
uneducated teachers, when others 
will return to buildings with the 
best modern equipment and well 
paid and thoroughly trained in- 
structors. It was a sad affair the 
other day to see the Negro delega- 
tion turned away from King George 
County High School in Virginia. 
They have been attending the in- 
adequate frame structure County 
Training School nearby where no 
effort has been made to match the 
facilities of the High School estab- 
lished for the white students in 
the same county. The county 
superintendent met them at the 
door and declared that he could 
not enroll them because of the law 
requiring the separation of the 
races in education. In vain these 
children pleaded through their 
lawyer that the law of the United 
States as interpreted overrides the 
law of any state; and if equal 
facilities are not provided in the 
school to which the Negro students 
have been assigned they should be 
admitted to the King George 
County High School where such 
facilities are provided. This is the 
position taken by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

In thus presenting their case 
these Negroes are standing on solid 
constitutional grounds. It is a 
violation of the Constitution of the 
United States for a state to make 
any provision for one element of 
the population which it does hot 
make for all other elements of the 
population, for this fundamental 
law provides, ‘‘No state shall make 
or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United 
States.’? The laws requiring sepa- 
rate school systems for the races 
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violates both the letter and spirit of 
this provision for the protection 
of citizens. History shows that 
states enacting these measures are 
not wealthy enough to provide one 
modern system of education for 
the whites; and after the whites 
are amply provided for Negroes, 
as a rule, receive no thorough edu- 
cation above the elementary level 
and in professional spheres no edu- 
cation at all. 


Questions 


1. If you were charged with making 
the European nations work in 
harmony and live in peace what 
plans would you draw up and 
carry out? 


2. Do the many small and helpless 
nations in Europe promote or 
retard the peace of that conti- 
nent? 


3. What three military chieftains 
have endeavored to unite most 
of Europe under ene rule? How 
do you account for their failures? 


4. Some years ago a would-be his- 
torian prophesied that the United 
States would some day own the 
whole of North America from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Isthmus of 
Panama. Have you observed any- 
thing to indicate the fulfillment 
of that prophecy? 


5. Years ago the chief cause of the 


war among the nations was re- 
ligious differences, but this is no 
longer the situation. Is it due to 
the fact that we have more re- 
ligion to-day or less religion than 
formerly? 


6. It is said that the people in the 
United States live under repre- 
sentative government by parties. 
Do parties represent the people? 


7. Does segregation work for the 
good or to the detriment of the 
persons segregated. Why do some 
Negroes defend segregation? Of 
what advantage is segregation to 
any element of the population of 
the United States? 


8. What does the historian mean by 
the term “Prophets of segrega- 
tion made possible by the profits 
of segregation”? 


9. Mention at least four recent liter- 
ary publications which have dealt 
with segregation in the United 
States and show whether or not 
these publications favored or op- 
posed that pelicy. 


10. What literary contributions do 
you connect with the following 
authors: William Wells Brown, 
Frances Ellen Watkins Harper, 
Charles W. Chesnutt, and Waters 
Turpin? 


1l. Mention at least one Negro family 
that became wealthy and had its 
wealth increased through its heirs 
of several generations. 


12. Mention one Negro family in 
which the tradition of the literary 
achievements of its forbears has 
been maintained by subsequent 


generations. 


13. How many Negro educators have 
had children to follow in their 
footsteps and attain just as great 
eminence as their forbears? 


14. Write a brief history of your 
family and send it to the Editor. 
Every family has done something 
worth-while. If it has not been 
distinguished it has been useful. 


Book of the month 


A Clouded Star, by Annie Parrish 
(Harper and Brothers, New York City) 
makes interesting reading for those 
concerned with the romantic history 
of the Negro in the Americas. It is 
a fictionalized narrative of one of the 
feats of Harriet Tubman who by way 
of the Underground Railroad con- 
ducted hundreds of fugitives from 
slavery in the United States to Free- 
dom in Canada. The story is restricted 
to one of her many journeys on this 
route—the one on which she delivered 
nine fugitives to that asylum from 
bondage. Here then is the dramatized 
version of the trek through the wilder- 
ness, guided by the North Star which 
on the brightest nights seemed cloudy 
to those following that beacon through 
so many handicaps, obstacles and dan- 
gers that they would have turned back, 
had not Harriet Tubman thrown a 
gun in their faces and ordered them 
to take their choice between going 
forward and being shot dead. 

The story ends in the encouraging 
effect of friendships made along the 
way and the vision of a new land in 
closer and closer proximity as they 
approached the Canadian border. 
Pressing forward in the knowledge 
that one step short of the free soil 
across that frontier meant that they 
were still in danger of recapture, their 
joy became boundless when they 
reached the goal and fell down to 
kiss the free soil of Canada and to 
bless the name of God that they were 
free at last. This narrative, then, is 
not only an interesting story, but for 
students trying to write it is a demon- 
sration of the possibility of their own 
background for themes which are to- 
day gripping the reading public as 
the real romances of American His- 
tory. Both history and creative writ- 
ing are thereby served. 
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HARRIET TUBMAN ON THE “UNDERGROUND RAILROAD” 


Harriet Tubman, one of the most interesting characters in the history of the United States, is supplying themes for various dramatizations 

of our past. She was so successful in her daring operations on the “Underground Railroad” that John Brown with whom she cooperated 

called her “General Tubman.” She always went armed to fight to the limit, if necessary under the attack of enemies, but primarily to 

force discouraged fugitives forward when the hardships along the way made them feel that it was better to bear the ills they had than 

fly to those they knew not of. She ordered such faint-hearted members of the group either to go on to the land of freedom or be shot 

on the spot. They would not be permitted to straggle backward to the land of bondage and thereby disclose to their pursuers the course 
the fugitives had taken and the objective of their flight. 
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Valuable Biographies 
of Frederick Doug- 
lass and Harriet 
Tubman for $5.40 


Two of the most distinguished 
Americans known to history have 
at last received the attention of 
scholarly writers who are begin- 
ning to appreciate the achievements 
of those Negroes who battled 
against forces holding them in sub- 
ordination and made themselves 
free to rise to the heights of use- 
fulness and renown. 

The most valuable book on the 
Negro recently published is the 
definitive biography of Frederick 
Douglass by Dr. Benjamin Quarles 
who has devoted many years to the 
study of the career of this great 
orator and fearless leader. All per- 
sons interested in the background 
of the Negro will need this volume. 

The Associated Publishers, Inc., 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C., offers this valuable 
book for $4.00; and both this work 
and the gripping biography of 
Harriet Tubman by Earl Conrad 
for only $5.40. Do not delay and 
fail to take advantage of this val- 
uable sale. 


John H. Burrus and 
His Family 


(Continued from page 3) 


I will show you a Negro with a 
soul.’’ John said to James: ‘‘You 
take the mathematics and I’ll take 
the Greek.’’ It was significant that 
the determination of the Burrus 
brothers to show the falsity of Cal- 
houn’s statement fitted into 
the program of these young and 
aspiring college students. The 
brothers maintained excellent 
scholarship; and they, with two 
young women, formed the first 
class that graduated from the col- 
lege course at Fisk: Virginia Eliza 
Walker, America W. Robinson, 
James Dallas Burrus, and John 
Houston Burrus. (1875) 

After graduation James was 


made instructor in mathematics at 
Fisk. John, meanwhile, pursued 
work towards the master’s degree 
In 1877, James went to Dartmouth 
for two years and won the master’s 
degree. While he was away John 
served as instructor in mathematics 
at Fisk. John received his M.A. 
from Fisk in 1879 and immediately 
began the study of law. He was 
admitted to the Nashville bar in 
1881. 

John practiced law in Nashville 
until the fall of 1883 when he was 
ealled to the presidency of Alcorn 
University in Mississippi. James 
had gone to Alcorn as a full pro- 
fessor in 1881. Together they built 
up a college founded on the prin- 
ciples and ideas learned at Fisk; 
and most of the Alcorn faculty 
were able Fisk graduates. 

Aleorn had been a college for 
white boys and had an excellent 
reputation. The grounds covered 
as many as 150 acres with large, 
beautiful trees, a chapel of impos- 
ing structure with tall colonial 
columns, and other buildings in 
good condition. 

President John H. Burrus (he 
was also professor of mental and 
moral science, and constitutional 
law), Professor J. D. Burrus, and 
their mother, Mrs. Brown, lived to- 
gether in the President’s house. 
Mrs. Brown kept a lovely home for 
them and the whole school. Under 
John Burrus, Alcorn flourished. 
The brothers were able to secure 
money from state funds for needed 
improvements; and they had the 
friendship and support of the gov- 
ernor of Mississippi, even though 
nearly half of the trustee board 
were against higher education for 
Negroes. 

(Continued on page 23) 


“Attitude Toward the 
Fourteenth 
Amendment” 
(Continued from page 11) 


Legally considered, the question 
had two sides, each supported by 
eminent lawyers. For the Negroes 
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it was argued that the Irwin’s 
Code which was made part of the 
law of the state by the Constitution - 
enumerated among the rights of 
citizens the right to hold office. Ne- 
groes were made citizens of equal 
rights with all other citizens by the 
new Constitution. Therefore, they 
had the right to hold office. It was 
true that the Constitution did not 
grant the right to hold office to the 
Negroes expressly, as it granted the 
right to vote; but in view of the 
fact that the convention which 
made the Constitution was elected 
by 25,000 white and 85,000 colored 
men, and that that Constitution 
was adopted by 3,000 white and 
70,000 colored men, it would be 
absurd to suppose that the intent 
of that instrument was to withhold 
office from the Negroes.1® 

On the other hand, it was argued 
that the right to hold office did not 
belong to every citizen, but to only 
such citizens as the law especially 
designated, or to such citizens as 
possessed it by common law or cus- 
tom. Irwin’s Code could not be 
cited to prove that Negroes had the 
right, because that law had been 
enacted before the Negroes had 
been made citizens and the word 
‘‘eitizens’’ in it referred to those 
who were citizens at that time. As 
the Negro had no right to hold 
office because he was a citizen, and 
as he could not claim the right 
from common law or custom, he 
could obtain it only by specific 
grant of law. There was no such 
grant. The argument for the Negro 
was made by the supreme court of 
the state in 1869, the opposing 
argument by one of the justices of 
that court in a dissenting opinion." 
The legislature passed upon the 
issue in September 1868, by declar- 
ing all the colored members in- 
eligible and admitting to the va- 
cated seats the candidates who had 
received respectively the next high- 
est number of votes. 

It was said that there existed in 
Georgia a spirit of hatred toward 
the Negroes and their friends, 
which resulted in persecution, po- 
litical repression, terrorizing, out- 


16H[ouse Journal, 1868, p. 300. 
17Georgia Reports, vol. 39, p. 232. 
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rage and murder of the Negroes, in 
the burning of their schools, and 
in the slander, ostracism and abuse 
of their teachers and political 
friends. Since this attitude pre- 
vailed from the recommendation of 
Georgia’s leaders the legislature 
was induced to refuse ratification 
by a vote of 131 to 2 in the House 
and by a unanimous vote in the 
Senate on November 9, 1866. 


Fioriwa’s 


In November the Governor trans- 
mitted-to the legislature the pro- 
posed Fourteenth Amendment to 
the United States Constitution, 
with the recommendation that it be 
not ratified. He declared that it 
would tend to change entirely by 
undue consideration the character 
of the national government. 

This measure combined two clear- 
ly distinguishable parts: 

1. It proposed to transfer to the 
Federal Government the guardian- 
ship of the individual citizen’s civil 
rights and thus to place the Civil 
Rights Act, passed in March, be- 
yond the reach of the Federal 
Courts. The real object was to take 
out of the hands of Southern elec- 
tors the power to decide what were 
or were not the civil rights of the 
blacks as free men. 

2. It sought to base representa- 
tion in the National Congress not 
upon population ‘‘per se,’’ but 
upon ‘‘voting population.’’!® 

‘The number of representatives 
due to a state is expressly made to 
depend (in the Constitution) on 
its population,’’ stated Governor 
Walker, ‘‘while it is expressly re- 
mitted to the state’s own discretion 
to say who among its citizens shall 
constitute the voters and electors.’’ 
He would have representation re- 
main—‘‘as our fathers fixed it, on 
the census and not on the suffrage.’’ 
Taking up the section of the pro- 
posed amendment which would dis- 
franchise all who ‘‘engaged in re- 
oellion’’ after having taken the 
oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States, he declared it 
unjust because it sought to punish 
a certain class of citizens not more 
guilty than others. ‘‘Look around 


18Lake City Press, Oct. 13, 1866; Jack- 
sonville Uniton, Oct. 13, 1866. 


you and see how many persons will 
be left in office after this Amend- 
ment is adopted,’’ he said. ‘‘ Most 
of the persons thus to be punished 
have already been pardoned by the 
president. I hold that no power on 
earth can justly go behind the 
President’s pardon.’’!® 

The proposed Amendment, he 
believed, was a political measure 
meant not only to protect the black 
but also to help clinch Negro suf- 
frage upon the South, suppress the 
natural leaders of the Southern 
people, and thus to strengthen the 
grip of the national Union—Re- 
publican machine. 

The Senate and House Commit- 
tees concurred in the governor’s 
recommendation and both upper 
and lower chambers by unanimous 
vote refused to pass the bill Decem- 
Ler 1-3, 1866.*° 


SoutH CAROLINA’s ATTITUDE 


South Carolina, like the rest of 
the Southern states staged a hearty 
rejection for the Fourteenth 
Amendment. In submitting that 
proposal to the legislature, Orr 
said, ‘‘History furnishes few ex- 
amples of a people who have been 
required to concede more to the 
will of their conquerors than the 
people of the South. South Caro- 
lina,’’ he continued, ‘‘had even 
consented to ‘obliterate the consti- 
tution which had been made and 
hallowed by such hands as Rut- 
ledge, Pinckney, Marion, and 
Sumter ;’ ’’ it had ratified the Thir- 
teenth Amendment; its citizens 
had practiced ‘‘a true and thor- 
ough loyalty’’ to the national Con- 
stitution; and it had given the 
blacks equal rights in person and 
property.2. He believed that no 
Northern state, if like South Caro- 
lina, it had forty-one black men to 
every thirty white men, would rati- 
fy a Constitutional amendment 
conferring the vote on the black. 
‘*To sensible, fair and just men at 
the North,’’ he asked, ‘‘desire that 


19Message in New York Times, Nov. 
22, 1866. 

20Flack, Adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, pp. 193-4. 

21The South Carolina Times, July 6, 
1868, p. 4. 
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these people (the Negroes), ... 
steeped in ignorance, crime and 
vice, should go to the polls and 
elect men to Congress who are to 
pass laws taxing and governing 
them.”’ ‘“‘If the Constitutional 
amendment is adopted,’’ he con- 
cluded, ‘‘let it be done by the ir- 
responsible power of numbers, and 
let us preserve our self-respect, and 
the respect of our posterity, by re- 
fusing to be the mean instrument 
of our shame.’’ 

The legislature agreed with the 
governor. The House rejected the 
Amendment by vote of ninety-five 
to one and the Senate registered 
the same verdict without a record 
vote.?* But Thaddeus Stevens stuck 
to the condition for representation 
in Congress, and in the end South 
Carolina had to yield. Congress ac- 
cepted the state constitution, and 
South Carolina, by the omnibus bill 
of May 22, 1868, was declared en- 
titled to representation in Congress 
as soon as the legislature should 
approve the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment.** This was soon done. On 
July 7, the Senate with only five 
votes in the negative, ratified the 
Amendment, and on the next day 
the House followed by a vote of 
108 to 10. Shortly afterwards two 
United States Senators were elect- 
ed. Then the South Carolina dele- 
gation was admitted to both cham- 
bers of Congress.** 


NortH Carouina’s ATTITUDE 


In North Carolina, the General 
Assembly, like its predecessors, was 
composed largely of old Whigs. 
Judge Manly was elected Speaker 
of the Senate. Governor Worth, in 
his message, earnestly urged the 
rejection of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment as dangerous and degrading. 
He reviewed the condition of the 
state and suggested much neces- 
sary legislation. 

Soon after the legislature as- 
sembled, a joint committee of both 
Houses was constituted to report 


22Orr’s address in House Journal, 
Regular session, 1866, pp. 32-35; Senate 
Journal, Regular session, p. 230. 

23McPherson, History of Reconstruc- 
tion, pp. 337-38. 

24House Journal, Extra session, 1868, 
pp. 350, 81. 
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on the proposed Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Its report, signed by twelve 
members with only one member dis- 
senting, was made within a few 
days. The committee stated that a 
number of radical changes in the 
{undamental law were proposed 
with no opportunity of accepting 
one or more without ratifying all, 
and in strong terms expressed their 
disapproval of such a plan of 
Amendment, which they declared 
was without precedent in the his- 
tory of the country. They opposed 
the Amendment also as submitted 
in an unconstitutional manner, no 
representatives from eleven South- 
ern states having taken part in its 
passage, after the same states had 
been recognized as a part of the 
Union. 

The committee thought that if 
the votes of the Southern states 
were necessary to a valid ratifica- 
tion of the Amendment, they were 
equally necessary in a question of 
submitting it to the states. An- 
other ground taken for disapproval 
was that the resolution containing 
the proposition to amend the Con- 
stitution had never been submitted 
to the President for his approval. 
This committee said also, that the 
amendment was designed to oper- 
ate mainly upon the Southern 
states and was proposed only for 
that reason. 

The opposition was registered 
also to the various sections of the 
proposed amendment. The objec- 
tion to the first section was regard- 
ing the lack of definition of the 
‘privileges and immunities’’ of 
citizens of the United States. In 
the second, the committee claimed 
that the old right of the individual 
states to regulate the suffrage was 
impaired and the whole matter left 
in doubt, with an implication in 
favor of the power of the Federal 
Government in the matter. The 
third section was attacked because 
it was directed against the South, 
and because thereby, the majority 
of the mature men of the states, 
the committee thought, would be 
disqualified from holding office and 
the whole state government would 
be overthrown. The fourth section 
was declared useless on account of 


the intention of the people to pay 
the Federal debt and their deter- 
mination that the Confederate debt 
should not be paid. The final sec- 
tion was opposed as opening too 
wide a door to Congressional inter- 
ference, with the consequent cen- 
iralization of power in the Federal 
Government.”> Consequently with 
but one dissenting voice, the com- 
mittee recommended the rejection 
of the Amendment. 


ACTION oF TEXAS 


In his message to the legislature, 
the Governor submitted the joint 
resolutions of Congress proposing 
a Thirteenth and a Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. In regard to the 
first, he offered no recommenda- 
tion, on the ground that it had al- 
ready been adopted by the requi- 
site number of states and had been 
embodied in the Constitution of 
Texas by the convention. With re- 
spect to the second, he expressed 
‘‘unqualified disapproval’’ of it as 
‘‘impolitic, unwise, and unjust,’’ 
and recommended its rejection. 
The two resolutions were referred 
to the committee on federal rela- 
tions. The report made on the 
Fourteenth Amendment, by the 
House committee was an interest- 
ing report. 

The report expressed very clear- 
ly the fears aroused by the pro- 
gram of the radicals, and states 
succinetly the practical and consti- 
tutional grounds of Southern oppo- 
sition. In the first place, thought 
the committee, the submission of 
the article was in itself a nullity, 
because the representatives of the 
states most concerned were denied 
participation in the Congress pro- 
posing it. Moreover, the article as 
submitted was clearly intended to 
deprive the states of certain rights 
and powers over their citizens that 
they had held without question 
since 1776 and to give to the Fed- 
eral Government authority that 
would be dangerous alike to the 
constitutional autonomy of the 
states and to the liberties of the 
people. Furthermore, it would de- 


25Hamilton, Rec. in N. C., pp. 167-_... 


grade the government and social 
institutions of the Southern states 
by enforcing wholesale Negro suf- 
frage along with a practical dis- 
franchisement of the whites. Con- 
sequently, the committee recom- 
mended the rejection of the pro- 
posed amendment. It was sustained 
in the House by a vote of 70 to 5.6 
The Senate, too, made an adverse 
report which was also sustained.?? 


ATTITUDE OF LOUISIANA 


When it was submitted to the 
Governor of Louisiana, the legisla- 
ture was no longer in session, and 
neither radicals nor conservatives 
were sufficiently enthusiastic in be- 
half of the amendment to wish to 
see an extra session called.** 

Their whole argument was based 
upon the fact that the eleven states 
were excluded from the drawing 
up of the amendment and were 
therefore not eager to have any- 
thing forced upon them, and when 
the General Assembly met in the 
winter of 1867, the legislature re- 
jected the amendment by unani- 
mous vote on February 9. 


ARKANSAS’S ATTITUDE 


The Senate comittee on federal 
relations, to whom the proposition 
to ratify the proposed amendment 
had been referred, elaborated the 
reasons why it should be rejected. 
They held that they could not know 
whether it had been acted on by a 
Congress in the meaning of the 
Constitution, when nearly one- 
third of the states were denied rep- 
resentation therein. It had not been 
submitted to the President. It 
conferred too much power on Con- 
gress in the provision that it might 
enact appropriate legislation for 
carrying out the foregoing clauses. 
It was an effort to force Negro suf- 
frage on the state. It proposes ‘‘to 
brand by thousands the people of 
the state, who have struggled in a 
cause dear to them. It contem- 
plates new conditions not mention- 
ed in the surrender of troops. It is 


26House Journal, Eleventh Leg., pp. 
577-583. 
27Senate Journal, Eleventh Leg., p. 


417. 
28¢The Times,’’ June 27, 1866. 
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ungenerous to a people who in all 
things have been true to their sur- 
render. Moreover, if adopted there 
is no certainty that the state will be 
restored to the Union. It and others 
may be forced to take harsher 
terms, but they cannot purchase 
restoration ‘‘at such a sacrifice of 
principle, dignity, and self-re- 
spect.’’ 

Being against the equality of the 
blacks, the Senate, on December 
10, voted against the amendment 
24-1; while the House followed on 
Decenmrber 17 in a vote of 62-2 
against it.?® 


MIssIssIPpPI 


The governor in transmitting the 
proposed Fourteenth Amendment 
to the legislature said that it had 
been proposed by a Congress of 
less than three-fourths of the 
states, in ‘‘palpable violation’’ of 
the rights of more than one-fourth 
of the states; that it was an ‘‘in- 
sulting outrage,’’ 


and a denial of 
the equal rights of so many worthy 
citizess who had shed glory and 
lustre upon their race and section, 
both in the forum and in the field; 
that it was a gross usurpation of 
their rights; that a mere reading of 
it would cause the legislature to 
reject it. He recommended its re- 
jection, and the legislature unani- 
mously adopted the recommenda- 
tion.*° 

Being hostile to the Fourteenth 
Amendment was generally the atti- 
tude of the whole South, but they 
had to ratify it as a pre-requisite 
ier re-entering the Union which 
was one of the Congressional Re- 
construction Acts. 

Tennessee had _ ratified the 
Amendment and had become on 
full terms a represented state in 
the Union. The other states having 
grown tired of being treated as 
*‘eonquered  step-children,’’ de- 
cided that the only way to end this 
was to ratify the Fourteenth 
Amendment and become a fair and 
represented portion of the Union 
—thus by 1868, all the Southern 
states had ratified the proposed 


29House Journal, 1866-67, pp. 290-91; 
Senate Journal, 1866-67, p. 262. 
30New York Herald, Oct. 6, 1866. 


Fourteenth Amendment and their 
representatives had been received 
in Congress. 


The Emergence of 
Negro Fiction 


(Continued from page 12) 


lem, as Mr. Gloster points out, is 
that Negroes will write in increas- 
ingly large quantities fiction simi- 
lar in character to Frank Yerby’s 
The Foxes of Harrow (1946) and 
The Vixens. (1947), and Willard 
Motley’s Knock on Any Door 
(1947) ; here are novels that treat 
aspects of American life other than 
those of a segregated minority. 
Despite the fact that the chap- 
ters run to disproportionate lengths 
and that additional stress might 
well have been placed upon the 
larger social and cultural implica- 
tions of Negro fiction, Negro Voices 
in American Fiction, first and last, 
is a scholarly and dispassionate in- 
vestigation, a sharply etched pic- 
ture of the struggle of the Negro 
to live in a white world and to be 
complete in himself. Undoubtedly 
for such a book students of contem- 
porary American literature will 
make a place in their affections. 


Lincoln’s Political 
Opposition in 1864 


(Continued from page 9) 


The Mobile Bay sweeps of Ad- 
miral Farragut, the capture of At- 
lanta by Gen. Sherman, and the 
exploits of Gen. Grant at Peters- 
burg ushered in new hopes for the 
embattled Union party. With the 
dismissal of Blair from the Cabinet 
the dissensions rampant in the Re- 
publican Party were temporarily 
halted. Victory was virtually as- 
sured. 

McClellan carried only three 
states—New Jersey, Delaware and 
Kentucky. Lincoln received 212 
electoral votes to 21 for McClellan. 
In terms of the popular vote, Lin- 
eoln obtained 2,213,665 votes at 
home and 116,887 in the field while 
McClellan had 1,802,237 votes at 
home and 33,782 in the field. The 
majority for Lincoln was, there- 
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fore, 494,567. Victory had at last 
been attained. 

The lessons of the campaign for 
the future are legion. They may 
be properly employed by the cur- 
rent master minds of politics. 
Unity and harmony in the ranks 
have been shown to be the most de- 
cisive factors making for success. 


The Creole Case 


(Continued from page 6) 


their crimes.’’ Great Britain, how- 
ever, refused to allow any com- 
pensation or to permit the emanci- 
pated Negroes to be removed. The 
South continued to storm and 
bluster and the United States 
Government urged the British to 
action, but they marked the affair 
off their books and treated it as a 
closed incident. When Ashburton 
was later commissioned to treat 
with Webster about the boundary 
between the United States and 
Canada he was cautioned not to 
discuss in any manner whatever 
the Creole case. 

Out of the discussion in Congress 
developed another affair which 
proved to be another milestone on 
the way to freedom. In the midst 
of this heated discussion, Joshua 
Reed Giddings, a member from the 
Western Reserve in Ohio, offered 
a series of resolutions which fell 
upon the ears of Congressmen like 
a bombshell. He set forth that 
prior to the adoption of the Con- 
stitution each state exercised full 
and perfect jurisdiction over slaves 
in its own territory; that by the 
adoption of the Constitution no 
part of that jurisdiction was dele- 
gated to the Federal Government; 
that by the Constitution each state 
surrendered to the Federal Govern- 
ment complete jurisdiction over 
commerce and navigation; that, 
slavery being an abridgement of 
the natural rights of men, could 
exist only by positive municipal 
law; that when a ship belonging to 
a citizen of any state left the waters 
of the United States and entered 
upon the high seas, the persons on 
board became amenable to the laws 
of the United States; that when 
the brig Creole left Virginia the 
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slavery laws of that state ceased to 
have jurisdiction over the persons 
on board; that in resuming their 
natural rights they violated no law 
of the United States, nor incurred 
any legal penalties; that all at- 
tempts to gain possession of or to 
re-enslave these persons were un- 
authorized by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States; that all 
attempts to exert the influence of 
the nation in favor of the coastwise 
slave-trade were subversive of the 
rights of the people of the free 
States, unauthorized by the Consti- 
tution, and prejudicial to the na- 
tional character. 

This doctrine was supported by 
John Quiney Adams except that 
clause which denied the power of 
Congress to abolish slavery in the 
States, but when introduced it so 
enraged the slaveholding element 
in control of the national legisla- 
ture that Giddings was treated 
thereafter as a criminal. John 
Minor Botts, a slaveholding Whig 
from Virginia, offered a resolution 
of censure culminating in these 
words, ‘‘The conduct of the said 
member is altogether inconsistent 
and unwarranted, and deserving the 
severest condemnation of the people 
of this country and of this body in 
particular.’’ Giddings was not al- 
lowed to offer any defense, the vote 
of censure was passed and he had 
to take leave of Congress. He ap- 
pealed to his constituents in the 
Western Reserve who in five weeks 
returned him to Congress with a 
greatly increased majority and 
instructed him to introduce those 
resolutions again. Giddings was 
not allowed to place these resolu- 
tions on the record as he desired, 
but in a masterly address he ad- 
vocated the same principles before 
that body very much to the dis- 
pleasure of Black, of Georgia, who 
denounced him in most scurrilous 
language and of Dawson, of Louisi- 
ana, who tried to shoot Giddings. 
On the whole, however, the pro- 
tagonists of slavery tended to lose 
some of their rage when the en- 
lightened parts of the country de- 
nounced their conduct as disgrace- 
ful and the censure of Giddings as 
an outrage. 


The Negro in Canada 


(Continued from page 5) 


In various ways all parts of Can- 
ada tended to destroy slavery. 
Many slaves were brought from the 
United States into Upper Canada 
before the Act of 1793. But after 
the passage of this act the slave 
became free there whether he was 
brought by his master or held 
there. The Underground Railroad 
with its terminus in Canada could 
operate freely. Applications for the 
return of fugitive slaves, as in the 
case of Thornton Blackburn, were 
turned down by the ‘Government 
even when the owners tried to se- 
cure extradition by contending that 
he was guilty of rioting in trying 
to escape to freedom. The authori- 
ties found a similar loophole for 
refusing to return Solomon Mosely, 
a fugitive from Kentucky, who had 
escaped by taking his master’s 
horse and was to be extradited for 
theft. Herbert Holmes, a teacher 
and minister, and another colored 
man named Green, however, re- 
mained about the jail awaiting the 
effort to remove Mosely to the 
Kentucky authorities and led a 
mass of colored people who made 
the dash to rescue the victim. In 
the melee Mosely escaped and _ be- 
camé free, but both Holmes and 
Green were bayonetted and shot by 
the militia. Canadian Negroes, 
therefore, mourned these men as 
martyrs in the cause of freedom. 

Later came the all but similar 
ease of Jesse Happy, another fugi- 
tive slave from Kentucky, who had 
taken a horse with which to eseape. 
Knowing that Canada would not 
return the fugitive as property, the 
owner contended for extradition 
for theft; but the Canadian courts 
got around the matter by appealing 
to the Crown for an opinion, which 
was to the effect that while a crimi- 
nal may be extradited for crime it 
must be crime according to the laws 
of Canada and the evidence must 
be taken in Canada. In this ease, 
moreover, Happy was not guilty 
of stealing the horse but of making 
an unauthorized use of the horse. 
He was therefore set free. 

Finally came the case of Jack 
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Burton from Missouri, called John 
Anderson in Canada. In escaping 
he stabbed to death one of the four 
slaves ordered to capture him and 
made his way to Canada. There he 
was arrested and imprisoned in 
1860 to answer the charge of mur- 
der for which he was to be extra- 
dited. The case was considered by 
the Court of Queen’s Bench which 
found the evidence defective and 
the warrant not correct but never- 
theless decided against the prison- 
er. The colored people were on 
hand in large numbers and could 
hardly be persuaded not to take 
the law into their own hands. The 
case was taken before another 
court as is possible in habeas corpus 
proceedings. The British and for- 
eign Anti-Slavery Society in Eng- 
land heard of the matter and se- 
cured a writ of habeas corpus from 
the Court of Queens Bench in Eng- 
land. The case came next before 
the Court of Common Pleas which 
decided that the warrant of com- 
mitment was defective and that the 
Court could not remand the pris- 
oner to have it amended. Anderson, 
then, was discharged. With only 
the law of 1793 to stand on in 
Upper Canada and no law at all in 
Lower Canada slavery had little 
chance. The courts, as a rule, re- 
fused to compel slaves to return to 
their masters, and they likewise 
evaded all the tricks resorted to to 
secure the return of fugitive slaves 
from that haven of freedom to the 
land of bondage. Practically all 
the Negroes in Canada were either 
fugitives themselves or their chil- 
dren. They developed in and 
around such communities as Dawn, 
Colchester, Elgin, Dresden, Wind- 
sor, Sandwich, Queens, Bush, Wil- 
berforce, Hamilton, St. Catherines, 
Chatham, Riley, Anderton, Malden 
and Gonfield. These fugitives were 
greatly aided there by such Negro 
leaders as Henry Bibb and Josiah 
Henson; and by such influential 
white friends as Hiram Wilson, 
Archibald McKellar, and William 
King. ‘ 
Negroes became loyal Canadians. 
Says Fred Landon, ‘‘There are a 
number of interesting references in 
the literature of the times to the 
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part played by Negro refugees in 
defending the frontier of Canada 
during the troubles of 1838. The 
outbreaks in both Upper and Lower 
Canada in 1837 were followed by a 
series of petty attacks along the 
border in which American sym- 
pathizers participated. Sandwich, 
on the Detroit River, was one of 
the objectives of the attacking 
parties and there were also threats 
on the Niagara River frontier. One 
of the parties of ‘rebels’ had 
taken possession of Navy Island, 
in the Niagara River, and a small 
ship, the Caroline, was used for 
conveying supplies. A Canadian 
party under command of Colonel 
MacNab crossed the river, seized 
the ship and after setting it afire 
allowed it to drift over the falls. 
This gave rise to an international 
issue and was the occasion of much 
bluster on both sides of the line 
that happily ended as bluster. All 
along the border on the American 
side there were ‘Hunter’s Lodges’ 
organized during 1838 and this 
movement, joined with the wide- 
spread political disaffection, made 
the times unhappy for the Cana- 
dian provinces. 

‘‘Sir Francis Bond Head, who 
was Governor of Upper Canada 
when the troubles of 1837 began 
and whose conduct did not tend 
materially to quelling the unrest, 
wrote his ‘apologia’ a couple of 
years later and in it he speaks of 
the loyalty of the colored people, 
almost all of whom were refugees 
from slavery. He says: 


** “When our colored population 
were informed that American citi- 
zens, sympathizing with their suf- 
ferings, had taken violent posses- 
sion of Navy Island, for the double 
object of liberating them from the 
domination of British rule, and of 
imparting to them the blessings of 
republican institutions, based upon 
the principle that all men are 
born equal, did our colored breth- 
ren hail their approach? No, on the 
contrary, they hastened as volun- 
teers in wagon-loads to the Niagara 
frontier to beg from me permission 
that, in the intended attack upon 
Navy Island, they might be per- 
mitted to form the forlorn hope— 


in short they supnlicated that they 
might be allowed to be foremost to 
defend the glorious institutions of 
Great Britain.’ 

‘‘Reverend J. W. Loguen, in the 
narrative of his life, says that he 
was urgently solicited by the Cana- 
dian government to accept the 
captaincy of a company of black 
troops who had been enrolled dur- 
ing the troubles. As the affair was 
then about all over by the joint 
effort of the Canadian and United 
States governments, he did not ac- 
cept the offer but he makes this 
interesting comment: 

«The eolored population of Can- 
ada at that time was small com- 
pared to what it now is; neverthe- 
less, it was sufficiently large to at- 
tract the attention of the govern- 
ment. They were almost to a man 
fugitives from the States. They 
could not, therefore, be passive 
when the success of the invaders 
would break the only arm inter- 
posed for their security, and de- 
stroy the only asylum for African 
freedom in North America. The 
promptness with which several 
companies of blacks were organ- 
ized and equipped, and the des- 
perate valor they displayed in this 
brief conflict, are an earnest of 
what may be expected from the 
swelling thousands of colored fugi- 
tives collecting there, in the event 
of a war between the two countries.’ 

‘Josiah Henson, founder of the 
Dawn colony in Upper Canada and 
famous as the reputed ‘original’ 
of Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom, says 
in his narrative that he was captain 
of the second company of Essex 
colored volunteers and that he and 
his men assisted in the defense of 
Fort Malden (Amherstburg) from 
Christmas 1837 to 1838. He says 
further that he assisted in the cap- 
ture of the schooner Anne, an af- 
fair which took place on January 
9, 1838. 

‘*John MaecMullen, in his His- 
tory of Canada, says that among 
the troops on the border during 
1838 ‘were two hundred Indians 
from Delaware, and a body of 
colored men, settlers in the western 
part of the province, the poor 
hunted fugitives from American 
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slavery, who had at length found 
liberty and security under the 
British flag.’ 

‘*A rather interesting aftermath 
of the rebellion is contained in an 
item appearing in the Amherstburg 
Courier of March 10, 1849, report- 
ing a meeting of Negroes in Sand- 
wich township to protest against 
the Rebellion Losses Bill. Colonel 
Prince was thanked for his opposi- 
tion to the measure. 

‘‘Kighty years after the rebel- 
lion the Negro men of Canada were 
again called upon to fight, this time 
in another land and in a conflict 
that was destined to affect every 
race and every land. The service 
that was rendered in the Canadian 
army by the colored companies of 
pioneers will some day receive due 
recognition at the hands of an his- 
torian. In the meantime, it is not 
forgotten by the people of Can- 
ada.’ 

The rush of Negroes into Canada 
just before the Civil War must not 
be considered as the begining of 
the movement. Negro fugitives had 
been crossing the border in limited 
numbers from time immemorial. 
In 1705 and 1715 when slavery was 
legal in New York that state passed 
laws to prevent the escape of slaves 
to Canada. About a century later 
when as a result of the Negroes 
participation in the War of 1812 
they became acquainted with Can- 
ada the movement received a new 
impetus. Slaveholders participa- 
ting in this conflict reported that 
they found Canadian Negroes fight- 
ing against them. Negroes began to 
eross Ohio into Canada in large 
numbers. <A group of ‘‘Under- 
ground Railroad’’ workers in 
Southern Ohio reported the passing 
that way of more than 1,000 fugi- 
tives in 1817. Between 1830 and 
1840 the volume was still larger; 
but, of ‘course, not as large as that 
set in motion by the drastic Fugi- 
tive Slave Law of 1850. Yet, so 
great was the loss of slaves in the 
United States by 1826 that the au- 
thorities tried unsuccessfully to 
bring Canada to agree to shutting 
the door of freedom in the face of 
men exercising their inalienable 
right to liberty. The presence of 
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Negroes in Canada was forcibly 
brought to the attention of the 
United States again when those 
creating trouble along the border 
in 1837-1838 found Negroes in con- 
siderable numbers defending Cana- 
dian soil as already mentioned 
above. 


The Canadians helped the move- 
ment also by befriending the fugi- 
tives who reached Canada and thus 
made the country an asylum for 
the oppressed. Missions for the 
fugitives were maintained at Mal- 
den, Sandwich, Toronto and other 
points. The work done by the 
Reverend Isaac Rice at Malden was 
outstanding. Likewise were the 
efforts of Henry Bibb and Josiah 
Henson in Negro communities 
which they established with the 
help of Canadians supplementing 
that received from friends of free- 
dom in the United States. The 
work of the Reverend William 
King, the founder of the Buxton 
Settlement, was exceptional. In 
this way Canada was demonstra- 
ting that the subordination of the 
Negroes in a system of slavery was 
not necessary to make them func- 
tion efficiently in the social order. 
This very experience, probably 
more than anything else, actuated 
the Canadians to organize their 
anti-slavery efforts to make their 
influence count for freedom in the 
land of bondage. The Toronto 
Anti-Slavery Society was estab- 
lished in 1851 under the presidency 
of Dr. Willis, the principal of Knox 
College in that city, and he had the 
support of George W. Brown, the 
editor of The Globe and of Oliver 
Mowat who later became premier 
of Canada. 

The interest of Canada extended 
still further. Negroes were encour- 
aged and assisted in taking up land 
and building desirable homes. 
These fugitives came into full 
citizenship in Canada. They served 
in the militia, as already noted, 
exercised the right of franchise, 
and educated their children in 
schools maintained by public taxa- 
tion. Where the children of both 
races attended the same schools the 
teachers found that those of the 
blacks had as much intellectual 


power as those of the whites. In 
1859 was incorporated the Associa- 
tion for the Education of the 
Coloured People of Canada, the 
object of which was to secure edu- 
cational advantages for the young- 
er people of the race. Against the 
Negroes in Canada sometimes arose 
the same monster of race prejudice 
which they had met in the United 
States, but the majority of Cana- 
dians stood for justice and won the 
day for freedom and opportunity. 

The chief United States agency 
which systematically aided the 
fugitives in Canada was the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association which 
was organized at Albany, New 
York, September 3, 1846 to do 
religious and educational work 
among the neglected. This organi- 
zation sent out its own missionaries 
and gave support to others like 
Isaac Rice at Malden, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. S. Brooks at Mount Hope, and 
the Reverend Hiram Wilson opera- 
ting at Amherstburg and Dawn. 
Hard indeed was the work at 
Amherstburg as reported at vari- 
ous times by Benjamin Drew, 
Samuel G. Howe and J. P. Bard- 
well. Later came the Reverend 
E. E. Kirkland, Theodosia Lyon, 
Mary A. Shadd, Miss Mary C. 
Beals, Miss Abigail B. Martin, the 
Reverend David Hotchkiss, and 
the Reverend L. C. Chambers, a 
colored man, who was later sus- 
tained by the people among whom 
he labored. 


After the passage of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law of 1850 there was 
a rush of Negroes to Canadian soil. 
Only three states, Ohio, Michigan, 
and Illinois, increased their Negro 
population materially between 1850 
and 1860. The increase in these 
parts was due mainly to the fact 
that, if disturbed, they could rush 
across the border into Canada, a 
thing which they could not do if 
they stopped in the interior states. 
Between 15,000 and 20,000 Negroes 
moved into Canada between 1850 
and 1860 and thus brought that 
population up from about 40,000 
to 60,000. These Negroes settled 
mainly in Ontario in the countries 
of Essex and Kent along the De- 
troit River and Lake St. Clair. 
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Nearly all the Negro waiters in the 
hotels of Pittsburgh fled to Canada. 
The Negro population of Columbia, 
Pennsylvania dropped from 943 to 
487 in 1850. The Negroes consti- 
tuting a settlement near Sandy 
Lake in Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, where they had about paid 
for their farms broke up as a whole 
and moved into Canada. Out of 
one Baptist Church in Buffalo 130 
members fled. At Rochester all but 
two of the 114 members of a Negro 
Baptist Church, headed by their 
pastor, rushed to Canada. The 
friends of freedom who participa- 
ted in the famous cases of Shad- 
rack, Anthony Burns, Jerry Me- 
Henry, the Parkers and the Lem- 
mon slaves had to frush them to 
Canada. There was no law in Can- 
ada by which any of these fugitives 
could be returned, as shown by the 
outcome in the John Anderson ease. 


John Brown found Canada, the 
refuge of the fugitive, favorable 
to his revolutionary plans. The 
insurrection was planned in Can- 
ada. Brown and his coworkers held 
a convention at Chatham, Canada, 
May 8-10, 1858, attended by twelve 
white men and thirty-three Negroes 
before whom he set his plans. Wil- 
liam C. Munroe, a Negro preacher 
served as chairman, The conven- 
tion adopted a constitution for the 
state which would be set up. Brown 
was made commander-in-chief; J. 
H. Kagi, secretary of war; George 
B. Gill, secretary of the treasury ; 
Richard Realf, secretary of state; 
Owen Brown, one of Brown’s sons, 
treasurer; and Osborn Perry An- 
derson and Alfred M. Ellsworth, 
both Negroes, Congressmen. The 
raid failed. On December 2, when 
Brown was executed, some Cana- 
dians, like the Abolitionists of the 
United States, went into mourning. 
Large meetings were held in 
Toronto, Montreal, Chatham and 
other places where those attending 
expressed sympathy for the be- 
reaved widow, took up collections 
for her, and prophesied that this 
outbreak would be the end of 
slavery in the United States. While 
the Toronto Globe voiced the senti- 
ment of the oppressed, the Leader, 
the agent of the Tory press, took a 
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position to the contrary. With the 
exception of Osborn Perry Ander- 
son who accompanied John Brown 
to his doom at Harper’s Ferry, 
however, Canada furnished no 
help. It has been said that the un- 
certainty of the time of the attack 
and the distance from Canada ac- 
counted for this failure to support 
the insurrection. Canadians in- 
tended to participate, for John 
Brown, Jr., and the Reverend J. 
W. Loguen, who later became a 
bishop of the African Methodist 
Episcepal Zion Church, visited the 
towns and communities in Canada 
to make available at the front what- 
ever help the Canadians might 
give. 

The Civil War brought a great 
change in the status of the Negroes 
in Canada. Negroes of the com- 
munities they had _ established 
volunteered to fight for the Union 
just as some had supported the ex- 
ploits of John Brown. Canadian 
authorities encouraged these ef- 
forts for full freedom. At the close 
of the sectional conflict, however, 
came reconstruction by which the 
Negroes in the South were given 
opportunities greater than those 
enjoyed in Canada. Educated Ne- 
groes in Canada returned to the 
United States to rise with the 
freedmen to a higher sphere. Some 
eame to teach and preach in the 
newly established schools and 
churches and others sought their 
fortunes in politics. The average 
Canadian Negro, not moved by 
such ambition, nevertheless, saw 
economic opportunities among the 
freedmen more inviting than any- 
thing at hand in Canada. These 
Negroes, moreover, loved the soil 
of their nativity. The only griev- 
ance they had was that the whites 
had so despitefully used them in 
slavery. Negroes left Canada al- 
most as rapidly during the period 
from 1865 to 1875 as they had 
rushed to that country between 
1850 and 1860. 

Some of the communities estab- 
lished by the Negroes in Ontario 
suffered a loss of such a large part 
of their population that they have 
never made much progress as such. 
The settlement made by the Elgin 


Association has endured in a way, 
and so have those just across the 
river from Detroit for which they 
function somewhat as suburbs. The 
young Negroes have tended to 
drift toward the cities where they 
face about the same problems as 
they do in our Northern States. 
They are restricted mainly to 
domestic and menial service. The 
barrier of the trades-unions is a 
menace to their economic advance- 
ment. Socially their status is that 
of depending mainly on the facili- 
ties apparently provided for all, 
but Negroes by one subterfuge or 
another are deprived of the use 
of them. In their dispersed condi- 
tion the Canadian Negroes are not 
in a position to do for themselves 
through churches and schools what 
the Government fails to provide for 
them. In one or two cases like that 
of W. P. Hubbard who for some 
time served as the alderman and a 
member of the Board of Control 
of Toronto, Negroes have been 
highly respected and honored. 


An Introduction to 
the Maroons 


(Continued from page 4) 


eustoms. They lived in communi- 
ties somewhat like the African 
kralls and the abeng; their power- 
ful horn made of cow’s antlers, 
acted the part of the modern air- 
raid siren. It was the clarion call 
that announced the beginning and 
end of emergency, it was also the 
medium through which other calls 
were made. 

The following paragraph from 
Herbert Thomas’ ‘‘Untrodden 
Jamaica’’ aptly describes how dif- 
ficult it was to get to one of their 
settlements— 


“Far away down on the left we 
could see a small streamlet running 
parallel to the ridge. After “about 
half-an-hour’s seramble along this, we 
arrived at a spot where the ridge 
widened a little—to a breadth of six 
feet —and a large fig-tree leaned over 
at a considerable angle. ... . Beyond 
the fig-tree was a space—a horrid void 
of five or six hundred feet, and then— 
the tree-tops.. The ridge broke off as 
suddenly as if cut down with a knife 
—in fact the roots of the trees consid- 
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erably overhung the foot of the preci- 
pice. . disclosed a wall of smooth stone 
below with a few stunted shrubs .... 
After about 15 feet..... we stood 
upon a sloping shelf of loose stones 
Below that, was another wall of 
rock, then another shelf, and so on 
for upwards of 700 feet. In some 
places the only available roots for foot 
and hand-hold were so far apart that 
Gardner, who was rather less of stature 
than the rest of the party, could not 
reach from one to the other, and had 
to get a hand from the next man. We 
finally reached the junction of the two 
rivers at the foot of the precipice that 
form the northern face of the site of 
Nanny Town, at an elevation of 2,790 
feet or 930 yards below our camp, at 
10.00 a.m. having taken two hours in 
the descent. Distance by airline from 
one spot to the other not more than 
100 yards. No wonder the Maroons 
thought themselves secure!” 


They were of the same ancestors, 
more or less, as the African slaves 
of the English. Common tradition 
in Jamaica holds they have Arawak 
blood in them. As far as can be 
traced nothing authentic in black 
and white so far as history is con- 
cerned, can be found to prove that 
this is so. Presumption tells, never- 
theless, that it is quite likely that 
a mixture of both peoples took 
place. It is said that Arawak 
women were responsible for this 
mixture. The manly appearance 
and vigour of the African must 
have had a vivid appeal to their 
sexual minds. It was a welcomed 
contrast to that of their lean, less 
manly, males. 

Some skeptics scotch such an 
idea. Their arguments are based 
on lack of official information. 
However, in the schools of Jamaica, 
children are taught that the Ma- 
roons are descendants of the 
Arawaks. As a child, I remembered 
being taught so. It should be re- 
membered that the Cimarrones 
were not a writing people. They 
spoke a corrupt form of English 
but had a grasp enough to allow 
them to be taught in that language. 
Ashanti was the dominating dia- 
lect of these people, though at first 
Kromanti was. The domination of 
the Ashanti dialect indicates the 
trend that ‘Ashanti thought had 
upon these people. In numbers, the 
Ashanti tribes people were not 
more than the others, but most of 
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their outstanding men and women 
were of this tribe. 

The following words taken from 
a collection made by Father Wil- 
liams, gives an idea of what their 
language is like :— 

Jam-ma-ha-acoocoo, fowl 

Mi-lim-li-ti mi-bam-brah, me (I) 

come, me (I) come 

Brakimo, brakimo, you man, me 

(1) a (am) man 

Com-a-das, where is he? 

Quamin, penny and half-penny.”’ 

‘‘Nyankopon’’ from which word 
‘‘Aecompong’’ is derived, and 
which means God, has been cor- 
rupted into various forms. Some 
Maroons speak of ‘‘Yan-ko-pon’’, 
others ‘‘Yan-ko-kom’’. This cor- 
ruption is typical of what has hap- 
pened to other African words that 
were introduced into their speech. 

Many of their words have become 
colloquialisms in the Island. Some of 
these are dying out but several are 
still to be heard amongst the poorer 
natives. Most of these are connect- 
ed with their foods and customs. 
Some of the words are connected 
vith the yam (a vine of the genus 
Dioseorea). The average native 
speaks of afu yam, by that he means 
the yellow yam. ‘‘Afu’’ is an off- 
shoot of the Ashanti word nkamfo. 
When he speaks about a distended 
yam, he talks of pumpun yam. 
‘*Pum-pun’’ is the repetitive form 
cf the other Ashanti word, pun, 
with the first form ‘‘pum’’ given 
the sound of ‘‘m’’ instead of ‘‘n’’ 
:o that it may conform to the 
beauty of native lingo. One of the 
favourite relishes of Jamaican 
country people is ‘‘duckono.’’ This 
is a combination of yam and cocoa, 
or cocoa and local sweet potato and 
sugar, or corn and sugar boiled in 
a wrapping of banana leaves. 
‘‘Duekono’’ was coined from the 
Ashanti ‘‘dokono.’’ A well-known 
Jamaican proverb is ‘‘Ole grudge 
make patoo lay egg.’’ (Old grudge 
makes patoo, the owl, lay eggs). 
The word ‘‘patoo’’ comes from the 
Ashanti ‘‘patu’’. One of the most 
familiar sights on Jamaican roads 
is country people walking by the 
sides of their donkeys, carrying 
‘‘bankras’’ which are travelling 
baskets. ‘‘Bankras’’ is the native 


form of the Ashanti ‘‘bankara’’. 

The prejudice of most historians 
who have written about these 
people is to be deplored. It is true 
that they were wild, but their cun- 
ning and guile which trapped the 
civilized and more well-armed Eng- 
lish soldiers should not occasion 
torrential abuse on these hapless 
people who have become both help- 
less and innocent in these times of 
civilization’s in-roads into their 
retreats. Such descriptions as 
‘*oang of depraved, ignorant, Afri- 
can savages the great majority of 
whom did not know a word of Eng- 
lish’’, do not do them justice. 
Though it helps considerably one’s 
repertoire of language, knowledge 
of the English language does not 
necessarily make one cultured. 
There are many people, ignorant 
of the English language, who are 
cultured. The acts they did, any 
people would do under the strain 
of warfare. These acts do not make 
them depraved. They might have 
been ignorant of Engiish customs 
and justice, but the knowledge of 
freedom’s good worth blinded them 
to whatever further  well-inten- 
tioned overtures the English had. 
This more than compensated for 
such ignorance. It ought to win, 
instead, both our sympathy and 
respect. 

The fact that despite their ig- 
noranee and wildness they could 
obtain a treaty of peace and some- 
what mutual benefit—though in a 
way not so beneficial to them—is 
only an indication of their poten- 
tial genius. The thought arises— 
suppose they had the advantages 
which their cultured English had, 
what would have been the results! 

Time has proven these denuncia- 
tions to be untrue, and the attack 
made on the Maroon is the same 
as made upon the African. Given 
the chance the Maroon will make 
good just as the African has done. 

At this time when more than 
ever peace and goodwill are neces- 
sary for all mankind, it is as essen- 
tial as the most mutual understand- 
ings that are being striven after, 
that the African and ail his off- 
spring, of which the Cimarrones 
are a part, throughout the world, 
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shall be openly, freely and fully 
accepted into the brotherhood and 
fellowship of man, so that he and 
they may contribute to a better 
harmony and appreciation of all 
men, and like any other race, the 
African and his off-spring — of 
which the Cimarrones are not tae 
least—have sound, helpful con- 
tributions to make, and are both 
eager and expectant of chances to 
do so. Given the chance to do 
so, they will help materially in 
strengthening the chains of cir- 
cumstances that bind men together, 
regardless of their race, financial 
standing and religious faith. 


John H. Burrus and 
His Family 


(Continued from page 15) 


In 1893, both brothers resigned 
from their duties at Aleorn—John 
because of failing health, and 
James because he wanted to accu- 
mulate money for Fisk. John spent 
a year practicing law in Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, and then returned to 
Nashville, where he engaged in the 
practice of law, farming, and real- 
ty business. James studied phar- 
macy and joined the third brother, 
Preston in the operation of a phar- 
maey on Cedar Street. For a while 
the three boys, with their mother, 
lived in rooms over the drug store 
until John’s health forced him to 
retire to the country. 

John Houston Burrus died on 
March 27, 1917. Just before his 
death he verbally directed his 
brothers to give to Fisk real estate 
to the value of more than $12,000, 
ineluding a farm of eighty acres 
four miles from the city. When 
James Burrus died in 1928, he 
gave to Fisk an estate worth more 
than $100,000. 


Falling in Line 


(Continued from page 24) 


of the communicants are still to 
the contrary notwithstanding, and 
the institution has not the moral 
courage to deny membership to 
those who oppose the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of 
man. 
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FALLING 


N its international relations the United States 
| finds its diplomats handicapped in hypocriti- 
cally preaching democracy abroad and prac- 
ticing Caucasian autocracy at home. The best 
thinkers in Government circles, including the 
President himself, have therefore declared them- 
selves in favor of a civil rights program which will 
remove all the restrictions upon the exercise of the 
privileges and immunities of citizens and will throw 
around each citizen the strong arm of the national 
laws to protect him in the enjoyment of such rights. 
A large part of the country, the former land of 
bondage, the most religious section of the country 
where the god of race hate is the object of worship 
has declared war on the party in power for cham- 
pioning such a cause and has again menaced the 
country with rebellion like that of 1860. Here 
and there in the other sections of the United States 
where the worship of the god of race hate is not 
so general and the communicants claim to worship 
God as revealed in the Bible a few communicants 
and their national bodies are beginning to say that 
segregation, the sequel of slavery, is a sin and that 
the Church must cease to practice it. 

Here again history repeats itself. The Church 
has been primarily concerned about what men be- 
lieve with respect to righteousness but not very 
much concerned about what they do to promote 
righteousness. The presumption has been that 
man is saved by what he believes, not by what he 
does. Without any complaint from the established 
churches communicants of these bodies have afflict- 
ed humanity with serfdom, slavery, peonage and 
the forced labor of economic imperialism, and at 
times these practices have been common in the 
churches themselves. The doctrine has been, 
“Fear not man who afflicts the body, but rather 
fear God who can destroy both soul and body.” 
When Christ was on earth he did not interfere 
with slavery and man’s inhumanity to man, and 
His successors in the advancement of the faith that 
He established must avoid interference with world- 
ly matters. 


Briefly told, the so-called Christian Church has 
been dominated by the German philosophy as em- 


, their doors on reformers who attacked slavery, 
social injustice and economic exploitation. His- 
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bodied in the Hegellian tenet: “Whatever is is im 
right.” The makers of our popular racial faith I 
interpreted this to mean that it was wrong to try iM 
to change the social or political order. According. Hi 
ly, if people are burned at the stake because of 
their religion or lack of religion, that is all right. 
If the serf is kept by his lord in ignorance and 
squalor on the starvation level, that is also right. 
If people are enslaved and disposed of as goods 
and chattels that too is right. The Church must 
concentrate on translating souls to eternal bliss. 
All great social and economic reforms, therefore, 
have had to begin outside of the Church. The 
present effort to lift the yoke of segregation from 
the neck of the Negro began in political circles. 
Instead of taking the lead in much needed reforms, 
churchmen, as a rule have stood by to brand social 
reformers as infidels, insurrectionists and anarch- 
ists because they attacked corrupt institutions 
of which the Church had become a part. The 
popes excommunicated reformers who today are 
regarded as great benefactors of humanity. Protes- 
tants in Europe and America have likewise closed 


tory shows that the Church does not set the stand- 
ard for the people, but the people belonging to 
the Church set the standard for the Church. The 
communicants determine what the god of the 
sanctuary shall be and how he shall be served; and 
the priestcraft governs itself accordingly. As a 
result the worldly element thus controlling the 
Church have no respect for it except as a con- 
venient agency to be used as a means to their ends; 
and, of course, those on the outside cannot be ex- 
pected to take the controlled institution very 
seriously. 

The present declarations now being made by 
the Church in behalf of the brotherhood of man 
stems mainly from what other institutions have 3 
done toward this end and the Church is merely § 
falling in line, jumping on the band wagon and 
blowing loud the trumpet of freedom. In the 
effort to translate these declarations into action the 
Church has been’slow to advance. The majority 
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